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APPY is the man of the pencil that 
finds himself turned loose by a smil- 

ing Fortune upon Lake Champlain. The ar- 
tistic satisfaction of its shores are inexhaust- 
ible; it is an area of pictures—a fair, long 
gallery of rich and brilliant effects that every 


Nw 











painter should feel bound to traverse sooner 
or later. 
It came my turn to perform this agreeable 


duty in the middle of a certain July, when 


A SKETCHING-TRIP. 





steamer at Whitehall, and the craft went on 
down the lake, making a frothing wake in 
the water, and a roaring, groaning noise in 
the air, that was all wrong and out of place. 
It seemed just as it might seem were a rail- 
road train to burst into paradise, and rush 


‘\s 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


whooping, clanking, and smoking through 
the calm, sweet precincts of the gods. The 
proper thing in my case would have been a 
long, graceful barge impelled by sirens, half- 


the sun was warm, the greenery fresh and | submerged, in the elevated bow of which I 


glowing, and the sky a deep, cool blue. 
I was going to Burlington. 


| might sit in muslin clothing, under a sort of 
I took a , 


transparent shade, eating grapes and breath- 





ing champagne, while with murmured songs 
the nymphs moved me gently over the placid 
bosom of the water, describing in heavenly 
recitative the ancient battles of the Indians 
and the French and English, which hereabout 
took place. But it was not to beso managed. 


Our noisy demon tore along solely as per sched- 
ule, blending, telescoping, and foreshortening 
the picturesque beauties of the shores into 
maddening confusion. 

At a certain point in our passage I 
descried one bold feature, which refused 
to be swallowed up in the delectable whole, 
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and which stood out in graphic promi- 
nence. 

This was a line of cliffs, terminating in an 
isolated mass known, in the unimaginative 
nomenclature of the county, as “ Spilt-Rock.” 
On the rocks near it was one of those sturdy 
governmental light-houses, such as supply our 
rugged coast-scenes with that intimate human 
interest that so brings home their terrors to 
‘beholders. 

We perceived these cliffs far in advance. 
‘They were still more graphic as a spectacle 
a8 we came up with them, and, as we left 
‘them behind in the rays of the setting sun 
and beheld them in high relief against the 
uminous western sky, it was entirely natu- 
ral to determine to return to the scene at 
‘the first opportunity, and to transfer the 
pictures, as well as my feeble hand could do 
80, to the enduring leaves of a sketch-book. 

On our arrival at Burlington, some miles 
farther on, I inquired how I might best make 
a retrogressive excursion, which should be as 
rapid or as slow as I wished; in short, I 
sought to hire a pleasure-boat suitable for a 
three or:four days’ trip. 

There was not one to be had. There were 
cockle-shells and lumber-barges, but no craft 
that would suit my purpose. I provoked 
much impatience among the tars of the port 
by refusing barks that were ten times too 
bulky or ten times too frail and unsteady, 
and at last an irritated man cried with a 
sneer : 

“Tis'pose the d—d swell ‘ud like the 
Bug all to hisself!” 

This created much laughter. 

But what was the Bug ? 

It transpired that she was a small steamer 
of fifteen-horse-power that was commonly 
hired by parties wishing to go to.the Forts. 
She was black and fast, and she was new. 
She had awnings and lockers, a crew of two 
men anda boy, and she was to bevhired for 
a moderate sum per day of eight hours’ 
length. 

The Bug was the very thing. The popu- 
lace and [ at once set out at a rapid pace for 
the business-office of the company that owned 
her, and: we found the shipping agent in his 
shirt-sleeves laboriously posting a pass-book, 
which seemed to contain her coal-accounts, 

I stated the case at length. The agent 
with supreme gravity kept his eyes upon his 
‘book and listened with unmoved features to 
what Taaid. I explained why I wanted her, 
how long I wanted her, what I was willing to 
pay, and where I proposed to take her. 

The grizzled and saturnine official said 
nothing, I 

I then declared that\J would take, the 
greatest care of her, would.gun no risk of 


any kind of-danger, and would return her*in' 


as good order as I found her. 

Still the man was unmoved. 

Thinking that he was revolving the mat- 
ter in his mind, I threw a temptation into the 
scale, I offered an extra price for the Bug 
for one day, or any fair portion of a day. 

Then he slowly opened his lips, and fixing 
his gray eyes, with indescribable dignity, up- 
on me, said: 

“ We hain’t got no boat fur hire.” 

“ What, not the Bug!” 








“The Bug, sir, at present speakin’, is 
far away, and won’t be back, es I now cal- 
kerlate, ontil day after to-morrer.” 

“ Why didn’t you say so in the first place? 
I’ve been talking now for ten minutes.” 

“ Did ye think of rentin’ her?” 

“ Certainly, I did.” 

“Then the business-like way to git at it 
would have been to ask if the Bug was fur 
rent, which she ain’t.” 

He looked at his pass-book again, not 
having, to use a jockeying phrase, turned a 
hair. 

Thus discomfited, I proceeded to the hotel, 
took some supper, and went directly to bed. 

On the next morning the naval condition 
of Burlington was quite as bad, if not worse, 
than on the preceding evening, and “ Split- 
Rock” seemed to be unattainable by any 
means except a swim. 

It was nine o’clock before my search for 
a transport resulted in any thing like suc- 
cess. 

I came upon a little pier, to which was 
moored as ugly a sloop as ever floated. She 
was clumsy, yet she was above water. She 
had a ragged jib, and a still more ragged 
main-sail, yet they must have held some wind, 
else the tub could not have reached there. 
She was. as broad, as the side of a barn, and 
as shapely as a chopping-tray. Nevertheless 
she was a boat. A stout man lay asleep up- 
on her deck, with one leg thrown over his til- 
ler, and the foot of the other planted against 
the door of his cuddy, He thus satisfied 
Nature and protected his property in one and 
the same position. ; 

I called again and again, but it was not 
until I showered his deck with what the boys 
call “ rocks” that aroused him. Even then 
he merely opened his eyes. The rapid and 
silent uncovering of these two shiping feat- 
ures was so ludicrous that I fell into a fit of 
laughter, in the midst of which I nearly 
slipped into the dock. Amid tears I 
could perceive that the captain stilt gazed at 
me, and that he had not moved another 
muscle of his corpulent body. His look was 
one of calm curiosity. 

Presently I began to talk; and, having 
finished a short harangue, he indicated, in as 
few words as it was possible to use, that I 
could sail with him for Split-Rock just as 
soomgs I chose to do so. 

The terms were arranged, all the particu- 
lars as to food, labor, and quarters, were 
smoothly decided upon while the captain yet 
lay upon,.his back. I then told him that I 
would return to my lodgings and bring my 
traps aboard... He said, “ Orright.” 

»;, Then he fell asleep again without an in- 


jy Stant’s delay. 


-When I again appeared at the wharf, I 
was obliged to waken him a second time. 
He presently rolled upon his feet, and I 
handed down a couple of camp-stools, a roll 
of paper, a satchel, and my color-box. He 
took them with a puzzled expression, and 
looked at them with great curiosity as he set 
them down successively upon the deck. Then 
he silently contemplated me, and not alto- 
gether, I thought, without suspicion. 

In a short time I became aware of another 
person on the sloop. It was a barefooted 








boy of fourteen, with a mop of hair, a sleepy, 
red face, a blue shirt, and a ragged pair of 
pantaloons held up by one suspender, which 
was twisted like circus-candy. 

This boy, still somnolent, cast off a rope 
at the bows, while the man, quite as mechan. 
ically, cast off another at the stern. They 
then paused for a couple of minutes with 
their hands in their pockets, looking sleepily 
down at the place where the piles and the 
rail of the boat met; but, seeing no widening 
gulf of water yawn before them, they slowly 
looked at each other, and said, together, ina 
half whisper, ‘‘ We’ve got to push her.” 

They were about to do so when there ap. 
peared, at the edge of the wharf above, a 
youngish, well-dressed man, who promptly 
asked if we were going for a sail. I replied 
that we were—that we should probably go to 
Split-Rock. He asked if he might go with 
us. Seeing nothing objectionable in his ap- 
pearance or manner, I hastily consented, and 
he came aboard with alacrity, and, seizing a 
boat-hook, assisted in getting us out of the 
dock. 

There was a fair breeze stirring, and, as 
the boat began to move, the boy disappeared, 
the skipper lit a villainous pipe, and the 
young man sat down beside me on the stern. 
seats and began to talk. 

He looked, dressed, and conversed, like 
an accomplished buccaneer. He had a semi- 
naval jacket, a semi-naval hat, a very golden 
watch-chain, and a black beard and mus- 
tache. His necktie was a flowing one of 
black silk, and he carried his hands in his 
pockets. He clearly was an observer of Na 
ture, for he constantly turned and gazed back 
with great attention at the shore we were 
leaving; and he did not fail to descant upon 
it. 

“You are an artist, sir?” said he, inter- 
rogatively. 

I gave the stock reply: 

“T hope to be one in time, sir.” 

“Then you must know that you are in 
the midst of unparalleled charms; of har 
monious and temperate beauties, that few 
other parts of the world afford.” 

I indicated that I realized as much. 

“ There is to me in such a scene,” he pur- 
sued, with great fluency, “‘ something—in- 
deed, I might say many things—that please 
and satisfy infinitely more than do the gor- 
geous or the terrible natural pictures that are 
to be found in other zones. The brilliant 
colors of tropical verdure, for instance, the 
high lights and the black shades, the intensi- 
fied and exaggerated conditions of shape and 
size, the enormous blooms, the glowing pet- 
als, compel the sense of enjoyment to rise to 
a fever-heat, which, being so compelled, natu. 
rally experiences, in a short time, a revulsion 
of weariness and exhaustion. So it is with 
lofty mountain-peaks, tragic depths, awful 
glaciers, and the sinister and terrible effects 
of old convulsions. They tire the imagine 
tion, drain off our shallow sympathies, and 
leave us distressed and incapable of expres 
sion. Here, however, before such a scene a8 
this, the soul takes a long, deep, and lasting 
satisfaction. We have the placid water, 
shaded lightly here and deeply there by the 
summer wind; we have the distant town, the 
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habitation of our fellow-men with whom we 
have sympathies; we have the gentle hills, 
whose softly-swelling shapes soothe our eyes 
just as a low-toned melody soothes the ear; 
we have the distant mountains, more like low- 
lying clouds than mountains, and they give 
us that ‘far-away’ mystery with which the 
spirit loves to clothe itself. Above, we have 
our calm, northern sky; not one laden with 
thunder-clouds, not one charged with burning 
heats, but a tranquil, fathomless heaven trav- 
ersed by drooping, lingering curtains of mist, 
which melt and reform as they move silently 
on their way. One sits here and muses. 
Over his harsh thoughts there is poured a 
nepenthic oil. Upon the hasty materialistic 
graspings of his worldly fancy there is placed 
an invisible net, which subdues it and leads 
it almost insensibly aside into sweeter fields. 
Our minds are not urged into hard exercise ; 
our strong emotions are not wrought upon; 
we are not led to exclaim, to look, to point 
out; on the contrary, we rest as we gaze, 
and, whatever ministrations to human beings 
were ever intended by the Fabricator of all 
before us, they are ours.” 

There was nothing for me to say after all 
this. I sat still, smoking, furtively glancing 
now and then at my poetic friend who, with 
his legs outstretched and his elbows on the 
rail, looked wholly unaffected by his moving 
words—that is, unless he was moved to smile 
behind his whiskers; and about that I never 
have been able to decide. 

We slid rather than sailed out of Bur- 
lington Bay, for the wind had suddenly 
dropped, and left us with barely enough to 
stir. 

After his first high strain, my new friend 
became gay and volatile. 

He assumed, with great spirits, the whole 
command of the craft, and began stretching 
her sails this way and that to catch the fail- 
ing breaths of air. 

It made one tired to see him move about 
with such vigor, and I begged him to come 
and sit down and remain quiet ; but he replied, 
with boyish glee, that this was like his first 
day out of school, and that he was bound to 
make a fool of himself. 

So he went on with his nonsense. He 
pulled the jib over from port to starboard, 
and then back again, and he varied this 
amusement by hauling aft his main-sheet and 
knocking the green tiller about from one side 
to the other, to the great entertainment of 
the skipper proper. 

He tried many new combinations, and, 
after he had set his jib free, for instance, and 
had swung out his boom, and fixed it with a 
tackle, he would run to the tiller again, and, 
after looking around over the surface of the 
lake and up at the sails, would pause as if in 
momentary expectation that the boat would 
be seized by a hurricane, and rushed on over 
the water at an unexampled speed. 

If he did hope for this he suffered much 
disappointment, for the wind sank lower and 
lower, and, in the course of an hour, we lay 
in adead calm. The sails shook and hung 
im heavy folds, the slow swells lifted the 
craft up and down, and the rigging snapped. 

Suddenly, I thought I heard a pithy word 
from my friend. He was standing beside the 





tiller as usual. I fancied that he said “ Dam- 
nation!” I looked at bim hastily, but he 
smiled at me, and seemed to be much amused 
at the state of affairs. 

He began to recite the “ Ancient Mari- 
ner,” of course referring to the “ painted 
ship.” Then he told me, with fair skill, the 
widely - known “ great-clam” story of the 
Sabbath - school children, and then he de- 
scribed the calm on the Sea of Galilee, and 
thereby made me forget the oath for the time 
being. 

But the stagnation was really vexatious. 
We were altogether too far out to sweep the 
sloop back again, and I now remembered that 
there were neither oars nor dory on or about 
the craft. 

There was nothing to sketch here, espe- 
cially as I was a landscape-artist, and I do 
not believe that even a marine man could 
have made any thing out of the still scene 
that would have done him credit. Split-Rock 
was still in the far distance, and the prospect 
of reaching it was a rather bare one, to say 
the least. 

I had been traveling in boats and cars for 
the seventy previous hours, and I had looked 
forward to a scramble along the rugged shores 
with a somewhat childish anticipation. Noth- 
ing could have been more tempting to a jour- 
ney-worn man than the view I had had of this 
same Split-Rock and the adjoining cliffs, with 
their peaks, crevasses, and precipices, and 
my muscles yearned for exercise among them. 

I thus felt somewhat keenly our forced 
delay, just short of so much pleasure. It was 
nearly maddening to sit still, entirely help- 
less, wanting nothing but a capful of wind, 
and the poet, so far from condoning with me, 
made matters a hundred times worse by walk- 
ing rapidly in a sort of figure 8 over the deck, 
by and around the mast and the rudder-post, 
uttering, meanwhile, the most impatient ex- 
clamations. He was constantly shading his 
eyes, and peering off on all sides over the 
glassy water, as if expecting something, and 
he then would fret and fume at the “ luck.” 

I began to watch him. He was athletic, 
nervous, and vehement. Suddenly he per- 
ceived that he had attracted my attention. 
He at once halted in his walking, and cried, 
as if just struck with the idea— 

“ Let’s eat something!” 

Happy thought! He declared that he was 
a cook of great fame, and also that he was a 
noted compounder of liquors. 

He described to me a certain cooling 
punch, or, rather, “claret-cup,” that he wot 
of, and I remember the picture of it to this 
day. 

“Tmagine,” said he, gesticulating with his 
right hand, while his ieft was still thrust into 
his pocket—“ imagine a tall, smooth glass, 
capable of holding a full pint. Imagine it in 
a semi-shaded room, standing upon a polished 
marble table, tn whose surface the vessel, 
with its brilliant, glittering edges, is reflected. 
Imagine it filled to within an inch of its top 
with a ruby-red wine, with which is perfectly 
mingled a soupgon of cognac. Imagine the 
color, rich, luxurious, delicious, broken up 
here and there by sharp rays of light, by a 
few gleams, as from precious stones. Im- 
agine this wine surmounted by a frosting of 





broken ice, a miniature floe, amid whose tiny 
peaks and crags there float heaps of creamy 
bubbles. Imagine, also, two or three ragged 
bits of yellow pineapple, and also half a 
dozen small, sweet strawberries, bruised and 
shredded until they drop their fragrant tears 
into their red and glowing well. Imagine a 
faint sprinkling of a snow of powdered sugar 
upon the very top and apex of all this, and 
then, rising from the centre and gently in- 
clining toward your lips, a smooth, golden, 
and shapely straw! You draw up, you ap- 
proach your face, you cast down your eyes 
upon the delicious confusion below, you be- 
gin to drink—no! no! not ‘ drink ’—inhale— 
you begin to inhale, and at the same time 
there ascends to your nostrils so rich, so glo- 
rious, so delicate an odor that your senses 
are confused ; you are transported to a tropi- 
cal garden ; Hebe is beside you ; you become 
Jupiter ; life is a dream!” 

Alas! there were no materials aboard of 
the sloop with which one could produce such 
a delight, or any thing like it. The skipper 
had a flask of Medford rum, and the boy of- 
ficiously brought out a little brown sugar in 
an ancient cup. Both of these ingredients 
were immediately retired, and we recurred to 
the question of cooking. 

Upon this point the stranger was really at 
home. He fished out an old iron brazier, and 
a bag of charcoal. I had proposed having a 
fish-chowder upon Split-Rock, and had there- 
fore brought all the ingredients for one. These- 
the poet greeted with much pleasure, and he- 
enlisted the boy and the skipper, and the trio: 
began preparing the fish and the potatoes, 
while I, being ignorant of any art except that: 
of a taster, fell nodding under the shadow of 
the main-sail. 

I had enjoyed myself thus for a quarter of 
an hour, when I was aroused by a frightful 
clamor, and a sound of a heavy body falling 
into the water. I leaped to my feet only to 
find that the boy had, in a paroxysm of pain, 
occasioned by an incautious handling of the 
heated brazier, overturned the thing, and sent 
it, with its pot of stewing potatoes, straight 
overboard into the lake, and was at that mo- 
ment receiving the fierce lightnings and thun- 
ders of the anger of the other two, 

I shall never forget the little wretch’s dis- 
tress. He curled up his bare toes, twisted 
his fingers in his yellow hair, and stared down 
into the black water as if intent upon at once 
plunging into it, like the woodman’s nymph. 

The poet was white with rage, and it 
seemed as if he could not abuse the little cul- 
prit enough. 

I calmed the storm as well as I could, and 
took a philosophical view of the matter, as 
did the skipper. The other was not to be so 
easily appeased, and it was not until we began 
to show that we were tired of his railings that 
he quieted, and left his victim to his own re- 
proaches. 

We were now in a fine position. It was 
as hot as an oven, as still as a.church, and as 
bright as the sun could make it; and there 
were no more signs of a breeze than there 
would have been had the lake been in the 
Mammoth Cave. We were hungry, discon- 
tented, out of temper, uncomfortable, and vir- 
tually in prison. 
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Sleep was the only thing left us. If we | 
could bring on oblivion, then we could con- | 
gratulate ourselves, for, to contemplate our 
distresses with open eyes, was to invite in- 
sunity. 

Consequently, I returned to my former 
position, and began to nod again, while the 
poet walked and murmured to himself. 

When I next opened my eyes, I was aston- 
ished to find that the boat was going through 
the water at a gallant rate. The old skipper 
smoked his pipe and looked complacent, clear- 
ly taking much of the credit for the fresh 
wind to himself. 

We were only some three miles from Split- 
Rock, and were approaching it at fair speed. 
The poet was excited. He still walked up 
and down, and still gazed at times toward 
that portion of the lake that Jay in our rear. 
I said but little to him, for he seemed preoc- 
eupied, and I contented myself with watching 
our progress. 

Before we had gone half a mile farther the 
wind again dropped, and gave signs of expir- 
ing once more. We crept along on an even 
keel, and with hardly a swell in the sail. 

The poet was plainly tried by this fresh 
infliction, and he talked of swimming ashore 
at once. 

We never quite stopped, and yet we moved 
so slowly that it was easy to sketch, and I 
therefore set about amusing myself with some 
paper and pencils. 

I made a little drawing of the shore as I 
saw it, and the poet came and looked on, and 
kindly approved. I remember that he had a 
smell of the stable about his clothing, and 
that his hands were large and muscular, as of 
one who handled reins and bridles a great deal. 

He was still in a hurry to get ashore, and 
he still paid close attention to the economy 
of sailing. He argued that the old craft would 
move faster off the wind than on it, and so 
invited much scorn from the proud owner, 
who insisted that she showed her points best 
when “ laid up clus.” 

He calculated every boat’s-length of prog- 
ress, and, when we finally reached a point a 
mile away from the desired Split-Rock, and 
were still moving slowly toward it, he regained 
much of his former gayety, and again volun- 
teered a description of the scenery. 

It was really delightful. The hills were 
covered with rich green, alternating from 
sombre to brilliant; the shores were reflected 
with surprising exactness in the tranquil wa- 
ter; the distant capes and low-lying spurs of 
land to the southward, melted away into the 
soft, light blending of the sky and lake, and 
one felt a subtile and gentle elation upon be- 
holding it. 

I went on with my sketching with the ut- 
most assiduity, while the poet, leaning upon 
a door of the cabin, with his right hand in 
his pocket, and his left foot in the seat of a 
camp-chair, gave me Scott, and Wordsworth, 
and Himself, until I was permeated with verse. 

At this moment he presented a peculiarly 
graceful figure, and I made a finished sketch 
of him and his surroundings. He had a sin- 
gularly “long eye,” and this, together with 
the glossiness of his whiskers, gave him a 
somewhat devilish appearance, which, how- 
ever, was not altogether repelling. 








We sailed on and on, and gradually drew 
near the Split-Rock. In twenty minutes we 
were within a rifle-shot of it. 

At about this time we heard a long, dis- 
tant steam-whistle. 

The skipper said : 

“Hello! there’s the Bug.” 

Sure enough, behind us, at a distance of 
two miles, was a smoking, steaming, black 
lump, foaming along in our direction, seem- 
ingly at her utmost speed. 

The poet glanced at her with a startled 
gaze, and then looked to see how near we 
were to the land. At the rate we were mov- 
ing, the crafts would touch the shore simul- 
taneously, or very nearly so. 

This clearly did not suit him. He began 
to walk up and down, casting anxious glances 
at all the parties to the situation, and mut- 
tering to himself. It was plain that he de- 
sired to be set ashore before the Bug ar- 
rived. 

I said nothing to him, and he said noth- 
ing to me. Our fraternity had cooled, and 
we were both satisfied. Still, I could have 
no object in thwarting him, and so the sloop 
sailed along as she listed. 

The skipper made for a landing that he 
knew of, and prepared to keep along under 
the side of the cliffs. The Bug was now close 
upon us, not two hundred yards away, and 
she was whistling furiously. A group of men 
stood in her bow, and some of them shouted 
and gesticulated violently. 

The skipper looked at me, and I looked 
at the skipper. 

All at once the poet jumped at the tiller, 
and, pushing it down, sent the sloop off at an 
angle straight upon the land, and, before the 
skipper could assert his rights, the boat had 
ber nose among the rocks. 

The poet suddenly demanded of me, 
“ What have you got there?” and he asked 
in such a ferocious tone that I was startled 
out of my presence of mind. He snatched 
my tablet, upon which was the sketch of him- 
self, out of my hand, and ran forward and 
leaped toward the shore. 

Tie made a misstep, and in his endeavor 
to save himself he permitted the paper to 
drop into the water. He gathered himself 
up in a second and dashed off, leaving the 
picture floating in the water. He disappeared 
with great speed, and amid the objurgations 
of the bewildered skipper. 

At this instant we were boarded by four 
excited men from the Bug, and they asked 
if some one had not gone ashore. 

In all kis movements the poet had con- 
trived to keep himself comparatively hidden 
from his pursuers, but I established his iden- 
tity with the man whom they sought by 
means of the pencil-sketch, which I had by 
this time rescued from a watery obliteration. 

All four of the men at once declared that 
he was “the scoundrel,” and in a twinkling 
they were ashore and after him, while the 
captain of the tug and I compared notes. 

The poet, we concluded, was a horse- 
trader and a smuggler of goods across the 
border, and a man of great “cuteness and 
gumption;” indeed, so much was the skip- 
per impressed with the charms of these good 


qualities that he hoped the sheriffs wouldn’t ! 





“ketch” him. Our surmises proved after. 
ward to be quite correct. 

His hope was futile, however, for in ten 
minutes a rough and struggling group made 
its appearance around a jutting spur of rock, 
with the poet tightly imprisoned in its cen- 
tre. He was swearing frightfully, and he 
gnashed his teeth at our simple and unoffend- 
ing sloop. He took the pains to wish that I 
and my pictures were in the eternal pit, and 
he managed to kick Luke (the boy) in pass. 
ing by him. 

He was taken aboard the Bug, and she 
whisked about and started back for Burling. 
ton in a calmer mood than that she came in. 

I spent the remainder of the day in mak. 
ing sketches, and let me adjure all to whom 
the Fates have given the power of painting to 
go that way and work the lake. ll the gold 
in Nature creeps out there, and he must in- 
deed be a faithless and careless miner who 
ean find no profit. Every ingredient is there 
in profusion ; fine heights, cavernous depths, 
wooded slopes, flower-sprinkled fields, marine 
effects, broken and diversified distances, and 
incomparable skies. 

Permit me, however, to suggest that, 
should you contemplate following my ad- 
vice, you secure the Bug in advance. She is 
brisker than a sloop. And, if a fugitive 
should avail himself of your hospitality, may 
he possess as many brilliant social qualities 
as my run-away smuggler. 





A DAUGHTER OF BOHEMIA.* 
A NOVEL. 
By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER XX. 


“ For a chance to make your little much, 
To gain a lover and lose a friend, 
Venture the tree and a myriad such, 
When nothing you mar, but the year can mend: 
But.a last leaf—fear to touch. . . .” 

“ Goop-morNING, Miss Desmond.” 

“Good -morning, Captain Tyndale,” an- 
swered she. “Excuse my inattention, but I 
was not expecting to see any one.” 

“You could not have been expecting it 
less than I was,” said he, smiling. “I know 
the habits of the household so well that I 
had resigned myself to at least two hours of 
prospective solitude.” 

“Your resignation was apparently ac- 
companied with philosophy,” said she, glan- 
cing from the newspaper to the arm-chair. 
“Don’t be alarmed, and imagine that I have 
come to disturb you! I am on my way up- 
stairs to change my dress before breakfast; 
but I felt a little tired, and this room looked 
cool and inviting.” 

“You seem to have been walking,” said 
he, glancing in turn from her hat to her dew- 
stained boots and skirt. “Pray sit down” 
—he drew a chair forward. “ You are not 
disturbing me in the least.” 

“ Thanks,” said she, sinking almost in- 
voluntarily into the soft depths. As she did 
so, he saw that she was evidently more than 
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4tg little tired.” Indeed, she looked so ex- 
hausted that for a second he was absolutely 
startled. 

“Shouldn’t you like a fan?” he asked, 
glancing round vaguely in search of one. 
“Or water? I can ring and have some 
brought, if you say so.” 

She shook her head. 

“T shall do very well, thank you, without 
any thing. I am only tired because I am 
- not accustomed to such matutinal exertion.” 

“If you are not accustomed to it, I 
scarcely think you are wise to begin in this 
climate, and at this time of year. Do you 
not know that it is a maxim of health with 
all Southern people to stay in-doors until the 
dew is dried ?” 

“If it is a maxim of health, it is one 
which you seem to disregard with impunity,” 
said she, looking at Ais boots. 

“Oh, a soldier should not mind trifles, 
you know,” said he. (Max always fell back 
on his profession when a question of health 
came up.) ‘“ Besides, I was restless last 
night, I could not sleep—something in the 
atmosphere, I suppose—and there was noth- 
ing for it but to turn out early this morning. 
Arthur left the house before I did, and, fancy- 
ing that he was coming over here to break- 
fast, I followed. But it seems I was mista- 
ken. If he is coming, he has not yet arrived.” 

He looked at Norah very steadily as he 
uttered the last words, and Norah returned 
his glance unflinchingly. 

“T do not think Mr. Tyndale is coming,” 
she said. “At least, he did not mention 
such an intention when I left him ten minutes 

” 

“You have seen him, then!” said Max. 
He could not help starting, though he added 
—almost involuntarily, as it seemed—* I sus- 
pected as much.” 

“T have had the pleasure of seeing him 
by appointment,” she proceeded, with a cool- 
tess so unruffled that it amused even while it 
perplexed him. “You suspected that, also, 
perhaps.” 

“No,” answered he, sitting down again 
in the chair from which he had risen, and 
looking at her very doubtfuliy--much as he 
might have looked at a spot where he had 
Teason to suspect the existence of masked 
batteries—“ no, I did not suspect that.” 

“Yet what could have been more natu- 
tal? Think how ruthlessly your friend Mrs. 
Sandford interrupted the most tender point 
of our interview at Strafford the other day, 
and then wonder, if you can, that we should 
have been anxious to resume it as soon as 
possible.” 

“T have ceased to wonder at any thing 
which a woman may say or do,” answered 
he, dryly. ‘“ Whether you are in earnest or 
whether you are in jest, Heaven only knows 
—but, in either case, your conduct is quite 
inexplicable to me.” 

“Is your cousin’s conduct any more ex- 
plicable to you?” asked she. “Or have you 
teased, also, to wonder at any thing which a 
man may do? Of the two, that would be the 
More useful frame of mind.” 

“My cousin’s conduct is sufficiently ex- 
plicable,” said he, with his whole face dark- 

» ening. “He is not the first man whom I 


have known to forget where his honor and 
faith are due!” 

“Tt would be rather difficult to decide to 
whom your cousin’s honor and faith are due, 
would it not?” said she, carelessly. “A 
little while ago, he thought that they were 
due to Leslie. Now he decides that they are 
due to me.” 

“Does he?” said Max, his face darkening 
still more; “‘and I suppose you agree with 
him ?” 

“Could I do other than agree with him ? 
I ask you, Captain Tyndale—you who have 
been prejudiced against me from the begin- 
ning—whether his honor and faith (as much 
as he has of either) do not belong to me by a 
better right than they do to Leslie?” 

“Tf you mean that he was bound to you 
first, I grant that” (a little reluctantly). 
“ But still—” 

“But still,” her lip curling proudly, “a 
Bohemian like myself—a bit of vagabond, 
flirting material—should know better than to 
take aw pied de la lettre all that a fine gentle- 
man may chance to say in the course of a 
summer idling!” 

““T was not going to say that, Miss Des- 
mond. You know I was not going to say 
that!” 

“What does it matter whether you were 
going to say it or not? You meant it, And 
you are not far wrong. Of course, it would 
be nonsense to talk of Mr. Tyndale’s being 
bound to me if he was not good enough to 
allow the fact himself.” 

If she had not taken pleasure just then 
in mocking herself in the bitterness of her 
spirit, she might have laughed outright at 
the expression of Max’s eyes as he regarded 
her—it was so grave and so thoroughly puz- 
zled. What to make of her he certainly did 
not know. She had been an enigma to him 
from the first. One while he thoroughly dis- 
trusted, and again as thoroughly trusted her. 
Now he did neither; he simply wondered 
what she meant. 

“Captain Tyndale,” she said, suddenly, 
with impetuous decision, “ why should we not 
speak plainly and understand each other? 
We have nothing tolose; we may have some- 
thing to gain by it. I am a waif and a stray, 
who may naturally be supposed to want a 
home, who may naturally be excused for 
taking one, even under slightly unfavorable 
circumstances, if it were offered. You are 
in love with Leslie. Nay ”—holding up her 
hand imperatively, as he attempted to speak 
—‘ hear me out. We may serveeach other’s 
interests better than you think—at least I 
may serve your interests. What will you 
give me, for example, to accept an offer of 
marriage which Mr, Tyndale has generously 
made to me this morning—the fulfillment, 
you know, of our two years’ engagement— 
and in this way leave the coast clear for 
you?” 

“ Miss Desmond!” 

It was fairly a gasp. Never had Max 
Tyndale been so thoroughly astonished—never 
had his breath been so completely taken away 
by any creature born of woman as by this 
audacious girl. She had pushed her hat back 
from her flushed, beautiful face; her defiant 
eyes faced him fully. If she was not in 











earnest, it was at least certain that no one 
ever appeared more thoroughly so. 

“Well,” she said, after a minute, quite 
impatiently, “I am waiting for your answer. 
You cannot deny that you are in love with 
Leslie. I have seen that from the first, and 
my eyes never deceive me. Now, if I elope 
with Arthur, as he is kind enough to pro- 
pose that I should do, you will be able, with 
the least possible exercise of discretion and 
judgment, to step into his vacated place.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Max, de- 
liberately, “that you are in earnest—that 
Arthur has seriously asked you to elope with 
him ?” 

“T am so entirely in earnest that the af- 
fair is all arranged. We are to take French 
leave of Leslie’s croquet-party to-night, to 
drive to Wexford, and take the ten-o’clock 
train for Alton. Arrived in the latter place, 
we can be married at once, and sail for Eu- 
rope immediately thereafter. Voila tout/” 

“Arthur proposed this!’ said Max, his 
breath coming short and hard, “ and you— 
may I venture to ask what you said to such 
an arrangement ?” 

“Can you doubt that I dropped a cour- 
tesy, and thanked very humbly the gentleman 
who was kind enough to reward my long con- 
stancy by such a gratifying offer ?”’ 

“T can imagine any thing in the world 
sooner than that you accepted it,” said he, 
bluntly. 

“And pray why not?” asked she. “Is 
it not more than good enough for me? Bah! 
Captain Tyndale, a truce to nonsense. Tell 
me, instead, whether you are prepared to 
take advantage of the golden opportunity 
which Arthur and I—liberally aided and 
abetted by Mrs. Sandford—mean to give 
you?” 

“Tf you will excuse me,” said Max, “ it is 
you who are talking nonsense. I no more 
believe that you have agreed to elope with 
Arthur—well, than I believe that you have 
agreed to elope with me/” Then, after a 
short pause: “If you will only meet me 
frankly, as you did once before, and tell me 
what he has really said, and what you really 
mean to do, I shall be infinitely indebted to 
you.” 

“That is exactly what I don’t know. I 
have no idea what I mean to do, or what I 
ought to do,” answered she, suddenly drop- 
ping her tone of defiant mockery, and looking 
at him with grave, anxious eyes. ‘* What 
shallI do? Shall I pack my trunk, and tell 
Leslie the truth, or shall I simply leave her 
to learn, suspect, or guess it, as best she 
can?” 

“God knows!” answered he. “ The mat- 
ter has grown so complicated that it is far 
beyond my diplomatic abilities, which, as 
you are aware, were never of the best. It 
seems impossible to leave Miss Grahame in 
ignorance of Arthur’s conduct, and yet it will 
be a terrible thing to tell her the truth.” 

“But if we leave it untold, there is Mrs. 
Sandford ready to enlighten her,” said Norah. 

He glanced at her quickly and keenly. 

“You know, then, that Mrs. Sandford was 
in the library at Strafford when—” 

“ When our preux chevalier offered me his 
hand and heart—or I believe it was only his 
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heart on that occasion?” she said, as he 
paused. “Yes, I know it. So Leslie may 
hear the truth—or at least a garbled version 
of it—any day.” 

“There, I think, you are mistaken,” said 
he. ‘Mrs. Sandford promised me yesterday 
that she would, on no consideration, mention 
the matter to Miss Grahame.” 

“ Mrs. Sandford promised!” repeated No- 
rah. She leaned her head against the back 
of her chair and laughed. It was impossible 
to avoid it; she had heard something like 
this so very recently. “How you men do 
believe in women—sometimes!” she said. 
“In pretty, innocent widows especially! I 

. have discovered the ‘open sesame’ to your 
affections and trust, and, when I am thirty, I 
shall act as if I were six. Then I may be able 
to play eavesdropper in a library-window, and 
yet be credited with the most high-minded 
aud honorable sentiments imaginable.” 

“Tt is scarcely fair to call Mrs. Sandford 

- an eavesdropper,” said Max, who liked Miss 
Desmond’s caustic tone with regard to her 
own sex least of any thing about her. “It 
was purely accidental her being in the library, 
and she regretted it exceedingly.” 

“Indeed!” (very dryly). “I confess 
my credulity is not as great as your own— 
perhaps because my appreciation of infantine 
blue eyes is less lively. It seems to me that 
if Mrs. Sandford had regretted the accident 
which revealed to her a matter in which she 
had no possible concern, she would—have 
held her tongue.” 

“T think she will hold it as far as Miss 
Grahame is concerned.” 

“That is to say, you have faith in your 
influence over her. Well, you can best judge 
of the extent of that.” 

“T see that you have very little faith in 
it.” 

“You are mistaken. I only think that 
she does not love Cesar less, but Rome more 
—in other words, her devotion to you is great, 
but her devotion to mischief-making is even 

ater.” 

“ We shall see.” 

“Yes, we shall see. Meanwhile, have we 
decided upon any course of action? I must 
determine what to do.” 

“Tt is a hard matter to tell,” said he, 
having recourse to the ends of his long mus- 
tache, and beginning to twist them very hard 
indeed. After a short time spent in this way, 
he looked up with a deprecation which sat 
oddly on his face. 

“ Don’t think me very weak-minded, Miss 
Desmond, if I beg you to defer any definite 
action for—say twenty-four hours! Give me 
this time in which to sound Arthur, and find 
what he really desires and means to do. I— 
you can’t tell how hard it is for me to make 
up my mind to the necessity that Miss Gra- 
hame must hear the truth.” 

“And yet how eagerly many men in your 
position would grasp such an opportunity !” 
said she, looking at him meditatively. 

He flushed—a very unusual thing with 
him. “ Permit me to say that your imagina- 
tion has led you entirely astray with regard 
to the feeling which I entertain for Miss Gra- 
hame,” he said. “I will not deny that she 
charms my taste more than any other woman 





I have ever known, and no doubt, if she had 
been free, I should very easily have fallen in 
love with her; but she was not free—even in 
fancy—when I met her first. Therefore, that 
which might have been love stopped short at 
sincere friendship.” 

“Indeed!” said Norah again. It must 
be confessed that she arched her eyebrows a 
little incredulously. The young Bohemian 
had learned to look with very much the eye 
of a cynic upon any thing verging on pla- 
tonics. 

“ Well,” she said, after a short pause, “I 
am quite willing to give you twenty-four 
hours in which to decide what ‘ sincere 
friendship’ may dictate with regard to tell- 
ing Leslie the truth. But I should not advise 
you to be influenced by any thing which your 
cousin may promise or affirm, Captain Tyn- 
dale,” she said, with sudden energy, “ there 
is no truth in that man! If you do not re- 
alize and remember this, you will regret it.” 

“T realize it fully,” answered he, some- 
what sternly, “‘and I donot think there is the 
least danger of my forgetting it.” 

At this point the conversation ended. 
The clock struck eight, and, like another Cin- 
derella, Norah rose. “JI must go,” she said. 
“T have my breakfast toilet yet to make, 
and if I stay longer, some one may come 
down and find us téte-d-téte, which would be 
awkward—for you!” 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself on my ac- 
count,” said he. “ I am not particularly afraid 
of Mrs. Grundy.” 

But, as he spoke, she left the room. 

At breakfast everybody seemed languid— 
a very usual result of the exhausting heat of 
a Southern summer-night. As they came in 
one after another, the gentlemen in cool 
linen, the ladies in their lawns, significant 
signs of lassitude showed in their faces and 
movements. Mrs. Middleton did not appear 
at all, and Leslie looked unusually pale as she 
sat at the head of the table pouring out cof- 
fee, which was as clear as brandy and “ strong 
enough to knock a man down,” the cook had 
said. Mrs. Sandford seemed to have fared 
better than any of the party, though she was 
most voluble in her complaints of enervation 
and heat. When Norah came in, she found 
her describing graphically her attempts to 
sleep during the night. ‘‘ What between the 
mosquitoes and the heat, one was in a regu- 
lar quandary,” she said. ‘‘One could not put 
up one’s bars, on account of the mosquitoes, 
nor keep them down on account of the heat. 
I confess I spent the night doing first one 
thing and then another.” 

“ AndI spent it in smoking,” said Carl, 
dropping a lump of sugar into his coffee-cup 
and motioning the cream-jug disdainfully 
away. “What a pity you had not thought 
of that! It would have enabled you to defy 
both mosquitoes and heat.” 

“T will take a supply of paper and to- 
bacco up-stairs with me to-night, and amuse 
myself making cigarettes,” said she.—“ Miss 
Desmond, will you join me ?—Or, better still, 
can’t we all sleep to-day, and spend the night 
on the lawn?” 

“Some of us might be very well disposed 
to sleep to-day, without any ultimate design 
of spending the night on the lawn,” said Mr. 





Middleton. Then to Carl: “ Will you tell me 
what possessed you to get up and knock the 
chairs about over my head at daylight this 
morning ?” 

“T had really forgotten that your head 
was below me,” answered Carl, “‘ but I cannot 
remember that I did any particular knocking 
about of chairs. I chanced to be up at day. 
light simply because I had been up all night.” 

“Tt was you, then, whom I heard going 
down-stairs somewhere about five o’clock ?” 

“Tt may have been I: I did go down. 
stairs shortly after that hour.” 

He looked across the table at Norah as 
he uttered the last words—it was a look com. 
pounded strangely of misery and triumph—a 
look which said as plainly as words could 
have done, that he was aware of her inter. 
view with Tyndale ; and unfortunately others 
besides Norah were able to read its jealous 
significance. These others were Mrs. Sand- 
ford and Leslie—Max might be added, only 
Max understood the full meaning of the 
glance, which they did not. A sharp pang 
seized Leslie’s heart. At that moment she 
thought only of Norah. What was Norah 
doing ?— what was going on between Carl 
and herself?—what did that glance mean? 
It was too plainly, too desperately in earnest, 
not to mean something. In truth, Carl had 
forgotten himself and shot a veritable thun- 
der-bolt of war out of those brown, laughter- 
loving eyes of his. Norah received the thun- 
der-bolt composedly, but Mrs. Sandford gave 
a little dramatic start and looked at Max. 
She remembered the note of the night before, 
and it suddenly occurred to ber, as it had oe- 
curred to Carl, that it might have meant—an 
appointment. 

Nothing more was said on the subject, 
however, and breakfast passed rather more 
silently than this sociable meal usually did at 
Rosland. After breakfast Max pleaded “ busi- 
ness”’ as an excuse, and went back to Straf 
ford, much to Mrs. Sandford’s disgust. She 
had flattered herself that her presence was 
the magnetic attraction which had drawn him 
forth at such an early hour, and she had in 
tended to take him into the shrubbery again 
for the benevolent purpose of confiding to him 
the whole bistory of the note at night, and 
the appointment of the morning. But Mar 
was deaf to her hints, and blind to the implor- 


ing glances of her eyes. Back to Strafford he’ 


went, and the pretty mischief-maker was lef 
disconsolate. Carl, meanwhile, had met Ne 
rah in the hall after breakfast, and spoken ia 
the most open and decided manner. 

“T must see you alone,” he said. 
you come and take a walk with me?” 

“Ts there any necessity why you should 
see me alone?” she asked. “It is very warm 
for walking.” 

“We can go to the summer-house,” he an- 
swered. “It will not be much warmer there 
now than it was at five o’clock this mort 
ing.” 

In making this remark, he was not aware 
that Mrs. Middleton was coming down the 
staircase just behind him, else he might not 
have spoken either go loudly or so significant 
ly. Norah, who was aware of the fact, saw at 
once that she could not provoke any further 
allusion to her five-o’clock appointment. She 
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extended her hand, therefore, and, lifting her 
hat from the table near by, said, coldly: 

“ We can take a short walk, if you desire 
it.” 

He had no cause to congratulate himself, 
however, for no sooner were they safely out 
of the house than she turned upon him haugh- 
tily. 

“What is the meaning of this?” she 
asked. “ What right have you to demand an 
interview with me in such a manner as this ?” 

“ As much right as Mr. Tyndale had to ap- 
point one, I suppose,” answered he, losing all 
control of himself. 

But he saw in a moment that he had made 
a mistake. There was nothing of tameness 
in the lightning that flashed upon him from 
Norah’s eyes. 

“You forget yourself!” she said. “The 
distinction which makes a difference between 
Mr. Tyndale and yourself is the distinction of 
my choice. I chose to meet him this morn 
ing: Ido not choose to walk with you now. 
Therefore, I shall return to the house.” 

She turned majestically; but, as she did 
so, he turned also, and, keeping close to her 
side, spoke with imploring haste. 

“Pray forgive me!” he said. “I have 
offended you. I should not have said that. 
But, if you could know how wretched, how 
miserable, I am !—” 

It was almost identically the same thing 
which Tyndale had said before him. At this 
repetition, Norah’s patience—never, as we are 
aware, of particularly long tether—altogether 
gave way. 

“And, pray, why should I desire to 
know?” she asked. “It cannot be particu- 
larly interesting to learn exactly how wretched 
and miserable you may chance to fancy your- 
self. On the contrary, you must excuse me 
if I say that a spy deserves to be miserable!” 

“And you think I am a spy!” he said, a 
deep, burning flush overspreading his face. 

“Can I think otherwise?” she asked, 
pausing for the better convenience of facing 
him. “Can you deny that you watched, that 
you even followed, me this morning? What 
is that but the conduct of a spy?” 

“Tt is the conduct of a man who loves you 
too well to think of any thing but that love!” 
he answered. 

But the manner in which her short upper 
lip curled was not particularly encouraging to 
this plea. “A man of honor loves like a man 
of honor,” she said. “He may forget every 
thing else, but he never forgets his honor.” 

Carl’s brow knitted, and his hands invol- 
untarily clinched themselves. It was hard 
work to keep down the excitement within 
him, hard work to allow no expression to the 


evermastering force of his jealous and resent- | 


ful passion. 

“T do not think that I have quite forgotten 
my honor,” he said, with a sort of forced 
talmness that sat strangely on him, and did 
not promise exceedingly well for fair weather 
thead in the way of temper. “At least I 
have never made love to one woman while I 
was engaged to another.” 

“What extraordinary self-control!” said 
Norah. “But, if a man has never robbed a 
henroost, is that any reason why he should 
feel particularly virtuous in stealing a hare ?” 








It was now Carl’s turn to draw himself up 
haughtily: the homeliness of the comparison 
made it doubly odious. 

“You misunderstand me entirely if you 
think that I acted as a spy upon your move- 
ments this morning,” he said. ‘I spoke the 
honest truth at breakfast when I said that I 
had been up all night, and I was just thinking 
of turning in when I saw you leave the house 
and cross the lawn. I was very much sur- 
prised—you can credit that, I am sure—and, 
suspecting that you had: gone to meet Tyn- 
dale, I—I simply wished to set my suspicions 
at rest one way or another. So I followed 
you, and, as soon as I saw that you had gone 
to meet him, I came away.” 

“ Naturally—after having gained all that 
you wanted,” said she. 

“And now,” said he, ignoring the con- 
temptuous indifference of her tone, “I want 
to ask if this is to continue? How has this 
man so much influence over you, that you— 
you whom he has denied and insulted—will 
accord him private interviews, and keep ap- 
pointments which he has made?” Then, 


waxing more passionate: “ How does he dare_ 


to trifle with you like this? Is it because he 
knows, or thinks, that you have no defender ? 
O Norah—Miss Desmond—only say one word, 
and I will show him how far you are from 
being defenseless !”” 

All this, which might have been very ab- 
surd and melodramatic, was, in truth, so deep- 
ly, tragically earnest, that even Norah felt 
no inclination to laugh. Young as she was, 
she had seen much of the mischief which the 
passions of men sometimes work even in this 
eminently practical age of ours, and there- 
fore she felt a little uneasy as she faced the 
desperate, passionate eyes of the man before 
her. She certainly did not want another 
complication of trouble on her hands. Per- 
haps it was on this account that her voice 
was softer when she spoke again. 

“ How often must I tell you that I need 
no defender? I am able to take care of my- 
self if a dozen Arthur Tyndales were matched 
against me, instead of one!” 

“Are you sure of that?” he esked. He 
did not say, as he had done once before, that 
he knew she was. Besides being desperate 
and passionate, his eyes were just then full 
of painful doubt. Like Max, he too was 
puzzled what to think of her. 

“You know how I love you,” he went on, 
wistfully, after a moment. “You know how 
happy I should be if you would only make 
this love of some account to you!—if you 
wéuld only let me make it a shield to hold 
between you and the world! If you would 
only give me the right which, if you do not 
give me, I may take for myself, to call this 
scoundrel to account! I have tried to be pa- 
tient, but I can bear it no longer—Norah, is 
there no hope for me?” 

Norah looked at him intently as he stood 
before her — eager, impassioned, desperately 
in earnest. The protection that he offered 
was much, the love that he offered was more, 
the wealth and position that he could give 
were most of all in the scale of temptation to 
this girl who had been an outlaw from her 
birth. But outlaw and Bohemian though she 
was, the instinct of the woman was strong 





within her—that divine instinct which, un- 
warped by social training, recoils even from 
love, when love in turn does not rise to wel- 
come it. 

“Why should I give you hope?” she 
asked at last, very slowly. ‘I suppose I 
ought to thank you for loving me—though 
really I should have much preferred you had 
not—but I do not love you.” 

“That may be because you still love Ar- 
thur Tyndale,” said he, bitterly. 

It would have been an ill-advised speech 
to make to any woman. To Norah Desmond 
it was a speech which signed and sealed his 
metaphorical death-warrant at once. She 
drew herself up to the full height of her 
stately figure, the eloquent blood flashing 
into her fair cheeks, her eyes expanding with 
their superb full-orbed glow. 

“A few minutes ago I was foolish enough 
to imagine that the sentiment of love included 
that of respect,” she said. “ You are kind 
enough to show me my mistake. At least, it 
is impossible to imagine that you can .enter- 
tain the faintest semblance of such a feeling 
for the woman whom you insult by declaring 
that she may be in love with the man who is 
engaged to her sister! Understand, once for 
all, that this subject is ended between us!” 
she went on, with a sharp edge to her voice. 
“Tf you have clung to a single thread of hope 
up to this time, I snap it now! Henceforth 
you have no concern with me or my affairs. 
It does not matter to you what I choose to 
do, or whom I choose to meet. When you 
made yourself a spy upon me, you ended at 
once and forever any regard which I felt, or 
might have learned to feel, for you!” 

Pitiless as youth is prone to be, and too 
angry to care what dangerous strife of pas- 
sions she might have awakened, she turned 
and walked away, leaving those stinging 
words behind her. This time Carl made no 
effort to follow. He only felt, as he watched 
her cross the shadow-dappled Jawn and enter 
the house, that he had, with rude, impatient 
hand, shaken down his last leaf of hope. 





PLEASANT ROOMS FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


Il. 


Y third venture in quest of apartments 
was made on the morning of the day 
succeeding the encounter with the Pets. 

It was extremely warm, and the sun beat 
down with untempered force upon the un- 
shielded streets. There were no clouds and 
no draughts of air. The horses dragged their 
loads slowly and wearily over the burning 
pavements ; the pedestrians kept in the shade; 
the doors and windows yawned, and the at- 
tendants in the deserted shops sat listlessly 
fanning and dozing. 

Luckily, I was not compelled to move far 
from my lodging; for, in the half-mile that I 
did traverse, I experienced most of the dis- 
comforts of a tropical atmosphere, and anoth- 
er like journey would have done me up. 

The letter, whose invitation I was about to 
respond to, was clearly a “ character” one, 

It was written upon very fine blue-tint 
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English paper, and was inclosed in a pink- 
tinted French envelope, an incongruity that 
was noticeable, inasmuch as the use of either 
of the two articles proved that the writer was 
alive to certain niceties, and she must have 
known that, in using them together, she com- 
mitted a petty transgression against custom. 
Had either the paper or the envelope been of 
less pretentious material, the difference be- 
tween them would have gone for nothing ; but, 
in the search for peculiarities in the missive, 
this seemed to be one that told a tale. 

Moreover, the envelope had certain creases 
in it that showed that it had been severely 
rumpled in its day, and the postage-stamp was 
put on upside down. The sheet of paper was 
soiled in two places, and had been folded no 
less than three distinct times, and had finally 
been thrust into the envelope willy-nilly, as 
if the writer had suddenly exhausted her pa- 
tience, and was bound to be annoyed with the 
matter no longer. 

The letter ran thus (it was written part- 
ly in blue and partly in black ink, and with 
a pen that must have cust the user consider- 
able temper, for the paper was covered with 
spatters) : 


xYZ 

Dr Str—I write in reply to y’r ad of yes- 
terday and would say that I have a few elegant 
rooms in my house that are vacant If you 
will come and see them I am sure you will be 
gratified There will be no difficulty about 
the prices Yrs with rspt 


N Y Aug—1863 (sic) 


Map L— 
No — W—— Pl. 


There was a certain recklessness in the 
statement that there would be “no difficulty 
about the prices” that was very alluring; 
this usually important point was treated as 
insignificant, and the phraseology with which 
the idea was clothed seemed jolly and devil- 
may-care. 

It will be noticed that there was not a sin- 
gle comma or period in the letter; and this, 
added to the hurried abbreviations, made 
wherever abbreviations were possible, encour- 
aged the belief that the author was slipshod 
and easy-going. 

On arriving at the house, I found it to be 
a “ Philadelphia-brick-and-white-marble edi- 
fice,” and one of a block of six built upon the 
northern side of the way. 

The row was four stories in height, and 
was peculiarly light and cheerful in its appear- 
ance. The fronts had been recently painted 
red, and “ pointed” in white; and this work, 
combined with the effect produced by the 
black area-railings, the massive white stoops 
and porticoes, and the broad, gray sidewalks, 
caused an impression of solidity and perma- 
nence that was most agreeable. 

At the outer edge of the walk was a long 
row of full-grown button-wood trees, whose 
broad leaves threw grateful shadows upon the 
fronts of the buildings, and whose long, pillar- 
like, and party-colored trunks gave quite a 
rural and park-like aspect to the place. 

I found my particular house to be wide 
open wherever it was possible that an open- 
ing could be made. All the other houses 
were more decorous, and kept the secrets of 
their interiors hidden; but No. — displayed 





its parlors, dining-room, and chambers, with 
the utmost frankness, and there depended 
from its upper windows many sheets, bolsters, 
and scraps of carpet, all in the process of be- 
ing aired. 

While I hesitated for a moment outside, 
I heard several female voices from within 
laughing, giving orders, and making retorts, 
and also a sound of sweeping, and of clatter- 
ing, scuffling shoes. 

The front-door was open, as was also the 
one that led from the tiled vestibule into the 
hall. 

There was a Chinese lantern depending 
from the lofty ceiling, a slipshod girl sweep- 
ing the broad stairs, and humming “ Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” a smell of coffee, a prospect, in 
the far distance, of a sunny back-yard, and a 
lively clattering of pans and dishes behind 
the half-shut door of the butler’s pantry. 

I rang the bell. 

The maid onthe stairs looked at me under 
her arm, and then began to bawl, in a shrill 
voice : 

“Thyrza! Thyr-za! T-h-y-r-za!” mean- 
while brushing vigorously. 

A moment passed without the appearance 
of any new person on the scene. 

I rang again. 

This brought the sweeper to the banister, 
over which she doubled herself, and bawled 
once more, until she was red in the face. 

“Why don’t you come down yourself?” I 
asked. 

No reply, but “ T-h-y-r-z-a!” for the twen- 
tieth time. 

Another pause. 

Then the sound of shuffling feet came from 
a lower entry, and presently a leisurely step 
was to be heard ascending the stairs. Then 
there occurred this colloquy : 

“Wy don’t ye coom whin ye’re carled ? ” 

“Dat depens on whose a-callin’!” 

“Ye’re too black ter bloosh fur ye’re 
mishdeeds, ye impident little nagur !”” 

“Jes you go on a-cleanin’ dem steps ; I’se 
gwine up dere ina secon’. D’ye hear?” 

“ Augh! whist!” 

This was followed by the beginning of an 
outburst of laughter, which was ludicrously 
suppressed as its perpetrator mounted the 
landing and saw me at the door. 

It was a negro girl of about eighteen years 
of age. She was short, stout, and sleepy, 
and her curly hair was arranged in small 
bobs all over her head. 


She grew preternaturally solemn as she | 
advanced, furtively wiping her hands on her 


calico dress. . 

I asked for her mistress. Without mak- 
ing the slightest answer, she threw out one 
foot and swung herself around with it on the 
heel of the other, and began to take the 
journey back again. 

But the mistress all at once appeared. 

She came from a back-parlor, and walked 
toward me amid the glare from the back- 
yard. For this reason I was unable to see her 
face until she came quite pear. She was very 
tall and stout, and was clad in a long morn- 
ing-dress of no particular shape or color. 
Her hair was iron-gray, her features were 
large, her shoulders enormous, and her step 
was long and heavy. She swung her arms as 





| 
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a man does, and she breathed as if she had 
been running a race. She gave me a nod 
and asked in a high-pitched and rather pleas. 
ant voice, and with a smile that played about 
her mouth—an unusual thing—if I were in 
search of apartments. 

I replied that I was X. Y. Z. 

“Oh ho!” cried she, laughingly ; “ won't 
you walk in, please? This way.” 

She seized the knob of the parlor-door, 
and gave it such a twist anda push that it 
flew back as if frightened. 

“ Sit down somewhere in there,”’ said the 
hostess, indicating the parlor. “I'll come in 
in a minute. Terrible hot, isn’t it? Wonder 
if there’s any ice-water over there?” She 
began to frown. She stalked across the room, 
and seizing a silver pitcher from a table, 
much as she would have seized a blunderbuss 
from a robber, she shook it furiously and 
cried, looking with uncomfortable intensity 
at me: 

“ There it is again! Thermometer at nine- 
ty and no ice-water, in spite of all I’ve said! 
Here Iam, with a great house costing me 
forty-two hundred dollars rent, and a pack of 
low-lived boarders on my back, kept in a per- 
petual torment from one end of the day to 
the other! There isn’t a woman on all this 
island that slaves so like a Hottentot and 
who gets so little thanks for it. People seem 
to think I’m made to be stepped on, to be 
ground in the dust and dirt without a sigh. 
But they'll find they’re mistaken! Lizzie 
Parmenter is no such woman! — Thyrza! 
Thyrza! Th-y-r-z-a! Come here at once!” 

She strode off like an offended dragoon, 
red in the face, and with her: pistols behind 
her tongue. Her voice echoed through the 
house, and I am sure it could have been heard 
across the street. 

She clearly found Thyrza, for there was 
boisterous encounter in the passage, followed 
by the same loitering, shuffling footsteps that 
I had heard before 

Then it appeared that the sweeper on the 
stairs leaned over and told her mistress be- 
low a list of news. The mistress at once 
burst into a laugh, that was so hearty and 
surprising that it was impossible not to fol- 
low suit from sympathy. 

“What, three of them; and all down 
there at once ?” 

“Yis mem; an’ such a ca-whoopin’ niver 
tuk place. They was as jilous av ach other 
as three coots on a ruff!” 

“ How did she manage them ?” 

“Och! she was as illigant as the Quane 
of Agypt hersilf. She tuk no tharght or 
thim, and they sthared at ach other loike 
the divil an Saint Pater!” 

There was more glee apparently from both 
parties to the conversation. 

I was surprised at the facility with which 
the landlady changed her feelings of wrath 
for feelings of pleasure; but, before many 
minutes had passed, I was entitled to more 
astonishment at her facility in changing back 
again. Her temper appeared to be poised 
like an apothecary’s scale, susceptible to the 
slightest breath. 

A man (I supposed it was a man, from 
the weight of his step) ascended the stairs 
from the basement and presented her a bill. 
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“ What d’ye bring me a bill for?” she 
cried; “d’ye think I'm made of money ? 
What's this? Butter, seventy cents a pound ? 
What d’ye mean by that? Look at it! arn’t 
ye ashamed? Read it! Now you don’t do 
this to all your customers, you know you 
don’t! It’s only because I am a woman that 
you act like villains to me! Seventy cents a 
pound for butter! Why, it would only take 
thirty pounds to buy the cow that gave the 
milk. Outrageous! Infamous! Here, take 
your bill, and say to Mr. Schwartz that, even 
if he comes all the way from his dirty shop 
on his knees, I won’t give him a brass far- 
thing! Seventy cents a pound for butter, 
indeed! What, last May’s butter? Haven't 
I paid for last May’s butter? Why didn’t 
you say so, stupid! Schwartz sick? What’s 
the matter; his same old trouble? Ah, that’s 
too bad.—Bridget, go and find my pocket- 
book somewheres. And hasn’t he got a new 
doctor? Whata fool! I éold him cauteriz- 
ing wouldn’t do. Tell him I’ll call down and 
see him this afternoon. Bridget’ll pay you. 
Never mind the receipt, I haven’t any ink 
down here that isn’t dried up. And is old 
Schwartz in great pain? Well, well, well; 
that’s too bad ; I’ve traded with him now for 
twenty—Bridget! Bridget! bring down the 
key of the preserve-pantry when ye come!” 

The parlor in which I sat was very lofty, 
and the side and folding doors were made of 
well - polished mahogany. The apartment 
contained a singular conglomeration of old 
and new furniture. Each piece was a repre- 
sentative of a separate set, and perhaps the 
sole representative. There were samples of 
Venetian, Gothic, and French styles of deco- 
ration and carving, and upon the éfagéres and 
mantels were costly but well-rubbed knick- 
knacks from all parts of the world. The car- 
pet was a handsome Aubusson, much frayed 
and stained, however, and, although the tout 
ensemble of the room was luxurious, yet, upon 
examination, one could see that every thing 
in it showed signs of wear and disintegration. 
The marbles were nicked, the paint was scored, 
the curtains hung awry and were full of 
broken places. The flower of gentility had 

.gone to seed, and one read a story in the 
backsliding. 

In a moment or two the landlady came in 
again, filling up the door-way in her passage 
through it, and beaming as gentle a smile 
upon me as if she had never lost her temper 
or raised her voice. 

We at once went into the subject of 
rooms and board. 

She sat ina chair that creaked beneath 
her; and she sat so heavily and completely 
that it was difficult to believe that she could 
ever rise again. 

She began to talk, and, upon my word, I 
never heard such a curious jumble in all my 
life. She gave me her whole history, and the 
history of her parents. She was afflicted 
with all the emotions and their various 
Shades during the recital, and she had tears 
in her eyes and a smile upon her lips almost 
simultaneously. 

There was no end to the number and va- 
riety of the adversities that had overtaken 
her and hers; and she finally spread out her 
large hands, and, gazing somewhat patheti- 





cally and somewhat ludicrously about her, 
exclaimed : 

“‘ Here’s what is left of the truck and the 
family. A few old tables and chairs, and a 
badgered woman, who has no friends excepta 
few people who are behind in their board- 
bills!” 

At this point I managed to intimate that 
I should like to inspect her vacant rooms, 
taking care to give her to understand, how- 
ever, that there was little chance that I 
should engage one. 

She replied good-naturedly, and at once 
began to cry out for Bridget. Upon her ap- 
pearance, she was mildly asked to go into the 
basement and bring a little ice-water. The 
request was made as if Thyrza had never 
been sent post-haste on the same errand an 
hour before. 

After Bridget’s departure, her mistress 


“screamed after her : 


“Try and find a whole goblet, if you can, 
Irish! Don’t you dare to bring me one with 
the edges knocked off.” 

Then she turned to me and said, confi- 
dentially : 

** Now, we'll wait and see what sort of a 
glass she’ll bring. I bought a whole barrel- 
ful ten days ago, and yesterday somebody 
told me that there were only fifteen left.” 

She rested her hands on the arms of her 
chair, and, with her feet outstretched and 
her face turned toward the hall-way, she 
waited patiently and in silence for the reap- 
pearance of the maid. Before this could 
occur, however, she had launched into a 
fierce tirade against provision-dealers, and 
called down all sorts of disasters upon their 
trade. She declared that she was starving, 
and that there was not at that moment suffi- 
cient food in the house to set her lunch- 
table in proper fashion. 

Midway in the tale Bridget brought in 
two goblets of water—one in each hand; 
and, notwithstanding the fact that both 
glasses were soiled, to say nothing of the 
chips in their edges, the fuming lady said not 
a word, while Bridget, with her red hair, 
looked stolidly on, and watched her drink 
the contents of the goblet, which she did in 
one long, hearty draught. 

Bridget conducted me to view the cham- 
bers that were to rent. We ascended to the 
fourth story. Not one of the. four apart- 
ments on the floor was fit for occupation. 
The walls were all stained, the carpets were 
full of large holes, the beds were sunken and 
heavy, the water-jugs, if not handleless, were 
noseless, and the atmosphere was impreg- 
nated with old perfumes of pipes and to- 
bacco. The fireplaces were filled with dusty 
scraps of paper and old gaiters. The furni- 
ture was composed of the refuse of the odds 
and ends; the veneerings were cracked and 
chipped, the upholstery was torn, the legs 
were staggering, the backs were propped with 
various kinds of nails and braces; and a 
more heartless and unhomelike place I had 
never seen. 

Bridget, in response to a question, replied, 
with something like a chuckle: 

“No, sor; she niver sits a fut on this 
flure. The stips is too hoigh, and her wind 
is too shart.” 





The flat below was in a much better con- 
dition—that is, what I saw of it. Still there 
were plenty of makeshifts, and apologies, 
and pretenses, that bespoke an impoverished 
and ill-kept household. 

A certain grandeur and a certain mean- 
ness were curiously intermingled, and what 
suggested one was also pretty certain in 
some way to suggest the other. 

The second floor was closed to me, but I 
felt sure that it possessed the same charac- 
teristics as did the others. 

On again reaching the parlor, I found a 
hot tumult in progress. Madam was, to use 
the expression, “ giving it ” to her meat-dealer, 
who, with his hat and his white frock on, 
was standing before her, listening to her rev- 
olutionary ideas on the prices of steaks and 
roasting-pieces. 

She appealed to me to learn if I ever 
heard of a more detestable, ugly, heathenish 
swindle than to attempt to get — cents per 
pound for a fore-quarter of mutton. 

I prudently withheld from the discussion ; 
and the scoundrel calmly withdrew in a few 
moments with a fair order in his book; and 
madam begged me to sit down and eat some 
peaches with her from a large basket which 
stood upon the floor. 

Some gold-marked china plates, some sil- 
ver knives, and some fine fruit-napkins, were 
brought, and we had a debauch then and 
there. 

Not a word was said about my opinion of 
her apartments on either side, and I was too 
much entertained by her temper, which blew 
warm and cold in the same breath, to be in a 
haste to go away. When I finally did bring 
myself to depart, she walked to the door with 
me, and called out over my shoulder to a 
charcoal-man who was passing : 

“ Hallo, Tim, how much are you charging 
to-day?” 

The grimy wight pulled his bony beast 
upon her haurtiches, and cried back some an- 
swer that was entirely incomprehensible to 
me, but which brought from the frowning 
madam this retort: 

“T didn’t ask the price of your soul, you 
black imp! Get along!” 

As I was half-way down the steps a beg- 
gar came out from the basement-door empty- 
handed. He looked feeble, and he walked 
slowly. 

“Hi!” cried madam, doubtless thinking 
of area thieves. ~ 

The man looked up. His face was thin 
and his eyes were large.. The good woman 
was struck with his sad appearance, and she 
hurried into the house and returned with her 
hands full of peaches, which she dropped 
into the man’s hat, leaning over the railing 
to do so. He hobbled away, overcome with 
gratitude, while she cried, in a half-angry 
voice : 

“The Lord deliver me from the tender 
mercies of servants if J ever get hungry, 
that’s all.—Good-day. Terrible hot, isn’t 
it?” 

I left her standing upon the white stoop 
in the broad sunlight, with her hands on her 
hips, utterly regardless of the picture she 
presented, and with her combative and crit- 
ical eyes fixed upon a wealthy and pretty 
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neighbor who was entering a handsome coupé 
on the opposite side of the way, while both 
Thyrza and Bridget, hanging out of the upper 
windows, administered to her a terrible figu- 
rative pummeling with their brooms. 





TOUCHING TAILORS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SALAD FOR THE SOLI- 
TARY,” ETC. 


L 


*‘ THE tailor stays thy leisure.” He can 

a tale unfold, and hereby hangs our 
tale. Tailors, or clothiers, may be allowed 
to claim an older professional pedigree than 
any other craft, for the primal pair in Para- 
dise fabricated and invested themselves with 
a certain kind of clothing, although we ad- 
mit it was nothing to boast about. Costume 
of any kind, indeed, seems not to have been 
much in demand among the ancients while 
they’ dwelt in the tropics; but, when they 
wandered into colder climes, they found that 
clothing was very convenient ; hence in pro- 
cess of time, and in civilized society, the 
tailor became a necessity. 

Costume may be said to have a controlling 
influence over conduct and character. Dress 
a person well, and, other things being equal, 
he will be the more inclined to act well. 
Self-respect is fostered and fed by cleanli- 
ness and good clothing. Dress has undoubt- 
edly a moral effect upon the conduct; negli- 
gence of dress begets negligence of address. 
Tailors, therefore, are among those who con- 
serve good habits and manners. We all 
know the importance of outward appearances ; 
and, since so much of our success in life is 
often covered up in broadcloth, it is politic 
for us to keep on good terms with our tailor. 
“A tailor make a man? Ay, sir, a tailor!” 
Titian on one occasion was passing through 
a street in Milan in his working-garb, all un- 
noticed by the populace. He returned home, 
and, arrayed in his courtly costume of purple 
velvet, reappeared in public, when everybody 
did him homage. On returning to his studio 
he took off his long velvet cloak, and, throw- 
ing it apon the ground, exclaimed: “ Thou, 
then, art Titian—so much for drapery!” It 
was this same Titian, who one day dropping 
his brush, Charles V., who was in his studio, 
picked it up, and, presentjng it to the aston- 
ished artist, said, “It becomes Cesar to 
serve Titian!” If Titian was nothing tothe 
common people without his robe, we see how 
very unwise it would be for any one else to 
disparage his tailor. He it is, we must re- 
member, who helps us to cut a good figure in 
society; and it would be suicidal for us to cut 
him ! 

By-the-way, the term tailor, being derived 
from tailler, to cut, is very significant and 
suggestive of the fact that, by the cutting of 
our clothes, the iailor virtually determines 
our destiny. He forms our babits, and these 
form our characters, and character is destiny. 
It is of prime importance, therefore, that our 
tailor’s habits prove suitable and proper, as 
well as profitable, before we adopt them. For 
there is not a metamorphosis in all Ovid so 
wonderful as that which the great magician 








of the shears and thimble is capable of effect- 
ing. The tailor, therefore, it is evident, makes 
the man, as Ben Jonson said; and, as many 
a brainless member of the beaw monde has 
proved, Praxiteles himself could scarcely do 
more than the tailor. 

The business of draping the human form 
in the earliest or patriarchal ages appears to 
have devolved principally upon the daughters 
of Eve, the principal article of dress being an 
ample woolen garment—a cloak by day and a 
couch by night—serving, as it seems, the 
double purpose, like Goldsmith’s stocking, 
which at night he drew from his foot to place 
on bis head. The Saxons carried their own 
fashions with them into England, and one of 
these yet prevails there—the smock-frock, 
which is the Saxon tunic without the belt. 
The Saxons tenaciously held for centuries to 
a fixed fashion. The Danes introduced fash- 
ions that sadly perplexed the simple tailors 
of old Anglia. The former, in the days of 
their paganism, wore black garments ; when 
they came to England, they even surpassed 
the Anglo-Saxons in the gayety of their ap- 
parel. The Normans, to a great extent, 
adopted the smock-frock of the Saxons, modi- 
fying it somewhat, and lining it with fur for 
winter wear; so that the modern blouse, or 
wide-awake, may be considered its legitimate 
descendant. 

In spite of the mutations of Time, some 
of the distinctive liveries of remote periods 
still continue in vogue in Old England. For 
example, the Thames watermen wear the 
style of dress of the reign of Elizabeth; the 
royal “‘ beef-eaters” (buffetiers) wear that of 
the private soldiers of the time of Henry 
VIL; the “ blue-coat” boy that of Edward 
VI.; and the London charity children that of 
Queen Anne. The costume of students of 
Oxford and Cambridge dates back, we be- 
lieve, to the days of Mary the Papist ; while 
the military red-coat is traceable as far back 
as the Lacedeemonians. 

We must not touch upon the curiosities 
of costume, however, although the topic is a 
tempting one. With some of the butterfly 
votaries and fops of Fashion, to be out of the 
mode is a dire calamity; yet the gallant Sir 
Walter Raleigh is reported to have once said, 
in repudiating the use of excessively gay gar- 
ments, “ No man is esteemed for his fine at- 
tire but by fools and women.” Whatever 
may justly be charged against the eccentrici- 
ties of dress and its extravagance in times 
when sumptuary laws were demanded for 
their correction, we must not ignore the lav- 
ish expenditure, unpicturesqueness, and ab- 
surdity, of much of our modern apparel. It 
is hardly fair, therefore, to make fun of the 
figures of our forefathers when we ourselves 
cannot be cited as models either of taste or 
economy. Much has been justly claimed for 
the representatives of the sartorial art; and 
manifold are the notable names that have 
shed lustre upon their annals. . On the other 
hand, it is to be conceded that much absurd 
raillery has been inflicted upon both them 
and the implements of their handicraft. Let 
us first glance at some of the sarcasms re- 
ferred to. But what is there, forsooth, in the 
insignia of their trade that any unprejudiced 
mind should take exception to? Why should 





thimble, thread and needle, shears, and goose, 
be made the theme of ridicule? Or why 
should the individuals who represent the 
aforesaid articles share in the general sar- 
casm? Is any one prepared to affirm that 
their wit is not as sharp-edged as their shears, 
or that their penchant for a certain species of 
poultry is to be deprecated, or that their am- 
bition is to be deemed a low one because it is 
not above buttons? Fickle Fortune and false 
friends may forsake us; the doctor may poi- 
son us with his doses and his drugs; while 
the lawyer may drive us mad with his dog- 
Latin and delay ;. but our faithful friend the 
tailor, if we only pay his bill, will never leave 
us unprotected or exposed to the chills of 
winter or heats of summer—in a word, will 
never leave us nonsuited. 

Yet, notwithstanding all that can be al- 
leged in his behalf, what are we to do with 
the old adage—so old that no one knows its 
parentage—that “a tailor is but the ninth 
part of aman?” Why this estimate should, 
from time immemorial, have never transcend. 
ed that trifle above the human decimal frae- 
tion, it is not in our power to explain. It has 
been urged, as compensatory, however, for 
this inviduous depreciation, that he is pro- 
verbially “ sound on the goose!” 

Wearing of apparel being traceable to the 
fall of man, the melancholy of tailors is sup- 
posed to be due to the same cause; so that 
the memory of original sin, it is urged, like 
the baleful influence of the star of destiny, 
has been brooding darkly over those to whom 
in all ages has been intrusted the business of 
clothing mankind. Another theory, however, 
as to the cause of their morbid proclivity, is, 
that it is traceable to their customary mode 
of sitting @ la Turc. Still another attempt 
at solution of the mystery is the following: 
It is well known that the “ worshipful com- 
pany of clothiers” are proverbially addicted 
to cabbage. Now, Galen expressly condemns 
the article, “ animae gravitatem facit,” as bring- 
ing heaviness to the soul. Burton, in his 
“ Anatomie,” also insists that “it causeth 
troublesome dreams, and sends up black va- 
pors to the braine.” Charles Lamb, writing 
on this subject, remarks that tailors are not, 
as a class, of a jovial or mercurial tempera- 
ment; and he asks: “Do you ever see a 
tailor go whistling along the foot-path like a 
carman, or brush through a crowd like a 
baker, or go smiling to himself like a lover? 
How extremely rare is a noisy tailor, a mirth- 
ful and obstreperous tailor! When was 4 
tailor known to give a dance, or to be him- 
self a good dancer, to perform exquisitely on 
the tight-rope, or to shine in any such light 
and airy position? The peacock is not more 
tender, fromh a consciousness of his peculiar 
infirmity, than a gentleman of this profession 
is of being known by the same infallible tes- 
timonies of his occupation.” “ Walk, that I 
may know thee!” Well might a popular es- 
sayist remark that, “if aught in the history 
of the world’s blindness could surprise us, 
here might we, indeed, pause and wonder. An 
idea has gone abroad, and fixed itself down 
into a wide-spreading, rooted error, that tai- 
lors are a distinct species in physiology, not 
men, but fractional parts of a man. Call any 
one a Schneider (cutter, tailor), is it not in 
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our dislocated, hoodwinked, and indeed de- 
lirious condition of society, equivalent to de- 
fying his perpetual, fellest enmity? We in- 
troduce a tailor’s melancholy, more opprobious 
than any leprosy, into our books of medi- 
cine, and fable I know not what of his gen- 
erating it by his living on cabbage. Why 
should I speak of Shakespeare in his ‘ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew ’ and elsewhere? Does it not 
stand on record that the English Queen Eliza- 
beth, receiving a deputation of eighteen tai- 
lors, addressed them with a ‘Good-morning, 
gentlemen, doth/’ Did not the same virago 
boast that she had a cavalry regiment where- 
of neither man nor horse could be injured, 
her regiment, namely, of tailors and mares? 
Thus everywhere is the falsehood taken for 
granted, and acted on as an indisputable 
fact.” 

If we accept the theory of a tailor being 
but one-ninth a man, it follows, of course, 
that nine saintly members of the brotherhood 
of broadcloth would be required to make 
their tutelar deity. Accordingly, we find the 
veritable chroniclers give us the histories of 
nine ecclesiastic brethren, who each severally 
rejoiced in the canonical name of William. 
The first who bore this pet patronymic was a 
Savoyard, noted for the zeal with which he 
lacerated his refractory flesh, rather than for 
using saponaceous applications for its clean- 
liness and comfort. The second, of the same 
name, was a monk of large learning, but lim- 
ited means ; and, not to weary the reader with 
too many personalities—this latter definition 
characterized in the main the remaining seven 
of the saintly brotherhood. There was one 
particular, however, in which the William of 
the mystic number, nine, differed from his 
brethren —he was fond of goose! Hence 
the goose became the chosen insignia of the 
knights of the shears, and the guild has ever 
since rejoiced to do honor to that feathered 
emblem of wisdom. 

But it is proper to turn from traditional 
lore to the veritable records of the chroni- 
clers, and ascertain something about those 
notable men who have glorified the craft. 
Confined to no particular clime, the tailors 
seem to have wandered, like the Jewish tribes, 
over all the habitable globe, and to have en- 
listed under their banner of broadcloth all 
ranks and conditions of men, from peasant to 
prince, and to have contributed character as 
well as costume to men. 

First, then, among those whose names are 
emblazoned on the scroll of fame we would 
refer to, is Sir John Hawkwood, the heroic 
tailor of the reign of James I., who, from be- 
ing a knight of the needle, rose to the dignity 
of a knight-errant. A published memoir of 
this worthy knight informs us, as one of the 
touching and early incidents of his career, 
that he fell in love with his master’s daugh- 
ter, Dorinda. The maiden did not respond 
to his passion, however—she having already 
another swain who was suffered to sun him- 
self in her smiles — because he possessed, 
what the former did not—money. The mer- 
cenary maid accordingly cut forthwith the 
thread of John’s acquaintance with the shears 
of cruelty or cupidity. Our forlorn and dis- 
appointed suitor, being thus nonsuited, sought 
to be revenged ; he discovered the name of 





his rival by abstracting from the lady’s eabi- 
net one of his letters; he then feigned the 
writing of the lady in a note declining any 
further acquaintance with him. This startling 
intelligence proved too severe a blow for the 
young man, and he became a conjir'med lunatic! 
But we care not to follow up his love-exploits 
or the romantic adventures of our hero ; it is 
enough to know that, after a roistering, free- 
booting kind of life, as a military adventurer, 
he became wealthy; and, as he had become 
so long accustomed to the excitement cf war- 
like encounters, he ultimately found an ample 
entertainment of the same sort in the society 
of a Xantippe - wife, whom he afterward es- 
poused. 

The next name we shall mention is one of 
military fame, that of Dérfling, of Bohemia, 
in the year 1606. This individual, as his 
name imports, was a villager; but, humble as 
was his origin, he yet lived to sport a baron’s 
coronet. First of all, he was apprenticed to 
a tailor, and cut away in that line of business 
with a zeal worthy of a hero of the field. 
Well, as he made clothes for others, he did 
not make money for himself; consequently, 
he cut the tailoring business in foto, and en- 
listed in the army. The ex-tailor in epaulets 
fought like a lion at Prague, and won great 
renown for his bravery. He cut his way to 
promotion, for his sword was kept unsheathed 
during the Thirfy Years’ War. The record 
states that he was ever active, happy, and 
energetic, most at home where the fire was 
thickest and the fray hottest, and too busy to 
be unhappy, until the Peace of Westphalia, 
which put so many wretched swords, that 
need never have been drawn, back into their 
scabbards, and laid down temporary arrange- 
ments, which might have been permanent had 
the parties concerned used reason before re- 
sorting to ramrods. In rusty inaction, how- 
ever, neither could Dérfling nor his sword 
ingloriously lie. To cut throats was accounted 
amore honorable occupation than to cut cloth. 
Before he closed up his military career, he 
was accounted as rich as all the retired tai- 
lors and living field-marshals in Europe put to- 
gether! Dérfling lived to enter his ninetieth 
year! 


abandoning a peaceful calling for a perilous 
one, he had committed a sort of early suicide ; 
but he seemed to have a charmed life. 

If Germany has had her heroic tailors, Eng- 
land seems not to have been wanting in them. 
When the Spanish armada was threatening 
her shores, the tailors were among the van 
of her defenders. There is a scion of the 
shop-board, well known in English naval his- 
tory — Admiral Hobson. Although appren- 
ticed to a tailor, in the picturesque village of 
Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, Hobson’s 
choice proved to be that of fighting the 
French rather than following the fashions in 
broadcloth ; for, hearing that a squadron of 


+ men-of-war was sailing off the island, he 


sprang from the shop-board to shipboard. 
The tailor-boy soon became transformed into 
the sailor-boy; and, being accepted as a vol- 
unteer on board the admiral’s ship, he fought 
his way to fame, and ultimately returned to 
his home wreathed with honors and enriched 
with spoils. 








BELLS AND BELL- MUSIC. 


“ How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When first we heard their soothing chime !”” 
Moore. 


HE high antiquity of bells is unquestion- 
able, for we read in one of the earliest 
books of the sacred Scripture that, on the 
hem of the high - priest’s robe, should be 
“a golden bell and a pomegranate ” (Exodus 
xxviii. 34); and any doubt as to the accuracy 
of the translation is set at rest in the next 
verse (35), where it is said: “And it” (the 
robe) “‘ shall be upon Aaron to minister ; 
and his sound shall be heard when he goeth 
in unto the holy place before the Lord, and 
when he cometh out, that he die not.” This 
proves that bells were known to the ancient 
Hebrews. We also find that the Greek sol- 
diery used a kind of hand-bell to test the 
vigilance of their sentinels. At certain hours 
of the night a patrol visited each post, and 
the wakefulness of the sentry was assured or 
his negligence discovered, by his answer or 
silence at the sound of the bell. A bell-man 
walked in the front of the funeral processions 
of the Greeks, both to clear the way and to 
warn the priests of Jupiter, who were sup- 
posed to be polluted by such sights, and 
criminals were belled on being taken to the 
place of execution, that the ill-omen of see- 
ing them might be avoided by the populace. 
Of the time when larger or stationary 
bells were developed from this early type, 
we have no certain record. It is said that 
their first use for the church was made about 
A. p. 400, by Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, a city 
of Campania. Some chroniclers add that the 
enlargement of the primitive bell to a size 
sufficient for such a purpose is also due to 
the same personage, but neither of these as- 
sertions is quite unquestionable. More cer- 
tain records exist of their introduction into 
Britain some three or four hundred years 
afterward, and from that on until the four- ° 


| teenth and fifteenth centuries, bell-founding 
| developed to a perfection that has left little 
When he passed from the shop-board | 
to the barracks, people conjectured that, in | 


which the present age can improve upon. 

Before speaking descriptively of the more 
noted bells of medieval and modern times, 
let us look at them as a manufacture, and 
see what they are made of, and how they are 
made. 

The leading materials in bell -metal are 
copper and tin, in proportion of about eight 
to one. Zine is sometimes added for small, 
shrill bells, and some kinds of English metal 
are said to consist of— 
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Some of the ancient bells, as we shall see 
farther on, contain silver, and even gold, but 
it is doubtful whether such extravagant ad- 
ditions gave any advantage over the ordinary 
materials. In fact, it has been argued that 
silver would rather spoil the tone of the bell 
than improve it, and is therefore a worse than 
useless ingredient, but we do not know that 
this has been actually proved. 
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Bells, as every one knows, are made by 
casting; that is, the metal is melted and 
poured into a mould, in which it is allowed to 
cool, and thus retains the form given to the 
liquid mass. 

These moulds are necessarily made of some 
incombustible material; clay, for instance, 
which is also plastic, and readily formed into 
the desired shape. The outer part of the 
mould contains a cavity exactly correspond- 
ing to what the outside of the bell is to be, 
and in this is fitted a core, representing the 
inside, a space being left between the two 
equal to the thickness of metal required. 
Through a suitable opening a stream of the 
molten compound that is to form the bell is 
conducted, the mould is filled, and the casting 
is done. 

Mr. Hameis writes so charmingly of this 
process,* that we are constrained to borrow 
his picture of the casting of a great bell in 
the olden time. He conducts us to the fur- 
naces of the most renowned bell-founder of 
the seventeenth century, Peter Van den 
Gheyn, of Mechlin, Belgium; be dwells with 
the loving touch of an artist on the prepar- 
atory work of designing and modeling the 
bell in clay, and then thus describes the cli- 
max of the smith’s labors : 

“So far, all has been comparatively easy ; 
but the critical moment has now arrived. 
The furnaces have long been smoking, the 
brickwork containing the caldron is almost 
glowing with red heat, a vast draught-passage 
underneath the floor keeps the fire rapid; 
from time to time it leaps up with a hundred 
angry tongues, or, rising higher, sweeps in 
one sheet of flame over the furnace-embedded 
ealdron. Then the cunning artificer brings 
forth his heaps of choice metal—large cakes 
of red, coruscated copper from Drontheim, 
called ‘ rosette,’ owing to a certain rare, pink 
bloom that seems to lie all over it, like the 
purple on a plum; then a quantity of tin, so 
highly refined that it shines and glistens like 
pure silver; these are thrown into the cal- 
dron and melted down together. Kings and 
nobles have stood beside these famous cal- 
drons, and looked with reverence on the mak- 
ing of these old bells ; nay, they have brought 
gold and silver, and, pronouncing the name 
of some saint or apostle which the bell was 
hereafter to bear, they have flung in the pre- 
cious metals ; rings, bracelets, and even bul- 
lion. But, for a moment or two before the 
pipe which is to convey the metal to the 
mould is opened, the smith stands and stirs 
the molten mass to see if all is melted. Then 
he casts in certain proportions of zinc and 
other metals, which belong to the secrets of 
the trade ; he knows how much depends upon 
these little refinements, which he has acquired 
by experience, and which, perhaps, he could 
not impart even if he would—so true is it, 
that in every art that which constitutes suc- 
cess is a matter of instinct, and not of rule, 
or even science. He knows, too, that almost 
every thing depends upon the moment chosen 
for flooding the mould. Standing in the in- 
tense heat, and calling loudly for a still more 
raging fire, he stirs the metal once more. At 
a given signal, the pipe is opened, and, with 





* “ Music and Morals,” pp. 359-363. 





a long, smothered rush, the molten fluid fills 
the mould to the brim. Nothing now remains 
but to let the metal cool, and then to break 
up the clay and brickwork and extract the 
bell, which is then finished, for better, for 
worse.” 

A fitting companion-piece to this is given 
in Schiller’s “ Lay of the Bell :” 


** Redder now the pipes are glowing— 
Mark this rod I forward urge; 
And the metal must be flowing, 

Should the rod glazed o’er emerge.* 
Comrades, quick explore ; 
Prove the molten ore— 

If the yielding and contending 

To a good result be blending. 


** Now the casting may begin ; 
See the breach indented there ; 
Ere we run the fusion in 
Halt—and speed the pious prayer! 
Pall the bung out— 
See, around and about 
What vapor, what vapor, God help us! has risen: 
Ha! the flame, like a torrent, leaps forth from its 
prisor.” 


The bells of ancient times were regarded 
not only with reverence, but with the awe 
born of a superstitious age. They were not 
merely esteemed as more than common things 
on account of their uses for the Church, but 
were endowed by the imagination of a wonder- 
loving and credulous people with more than 
magic powers. Blessed .by the bishop, they 
were able to drive the devil out of the air, to 
calm tempests, to extinguish fires, and even 
to perform greater marvels. This belief is 
attested by inscriptions on the bells them- 
selves, such as— 

““Vivos voco; mortuos plango; fulgura 
frango.” 

(“I call the living; I mourn the dead; I 
break the lightning.”’) 

And this equally well-known one : 

“Laudo Deum verum; plebem voco: 
congrego clerum; defunctus ploro; pestem 
fugo; festa decoro!”’) 

(“I praise the true God; call the peo- 
ple; convene the clergy; I mourn the dead ; 
dispel the pestilence; and grace festivals.”’) 

Wynkyn de Worde records, in his “‘ Gold- 
en Legend,” that “It is said the evil spirytes 
that ben in the regyon of the ayre, daubte 
moche when they here the belles rongen; 
and this is the cause why the belles ben 
rangen when it thondreth, and when grete 
tempeste and outrages of weather happen, to 
the end that the feinds and unyoked spirytes 
shold be abashed and flee, and cease of the 
monynge of the tempeste.” 

The solemn passing-bell was rung, not 
only to ask the prayers of the people for the 
departing soul, but to drive away the evil 
spirits that were thought to hover near the 
bed of the dying. 

One passage more from the quaint, olden- 
time chronicles, and we must leave this part 
of our subject: 

“When Clotaire II., King of France (a. 
D. 615), was at Sens, in Burgundy, he heard 
there a bell in the Church of St. Stephen, the 
sound of which pleased him so much that he 





* The rod referred to is made of clay, which be- 
comes vitrified when the molten metal is at a prop- 
er heat for casting. 





ordered it to be transported to Paris. The 
Bishop of Sens, however, was greatly dis- 
pleased at this, and the bell so sympathized 
with him that it lost all its sound. When 
the king heard of this, he commanded that 
the bell should be carried back to its old 
quarters, when, strange to relate, as it ap- 
proached the town it recovered its original 
tone, and began to ring, so as to be heard at 
Sens, while yet about four leagues distant 
from it.” 

Our glance at the history of the bell and 
the method of its manufacture, naturally leads 
to inquiry concerning the chefs-d’euvre of the 
bell-founder’s art. 

In point of size, the great bell of Moscow 
stands far in advance of all others. It is a 
monarch among its brethren in bulk, but, un- 
fortunately, we know nothing of its tone. It. 
is more than probable that it never had one; 
the double fracture in its side, and the con- 
sequent loss of a part of its substance, hav- 
ing occurred at the time of casting, or at ali 
events before an attempt had been made to 
raise it. For years the story was retailed 
that the great bell had been successfully 
hung, and, too ponderous, of course, to be 
rung in the usual way, was tolled by the 
strokes of a clapper, swung by the united 
efforts of twelve men on each side. The 
supports giving way at last, the bell fell to 
the ground, and in the fall met with its fract- 
ure. But all this has since been so flatly 
contradicted, and that with such plausible 
reasoning, that our faith in the old tradition 
is more than shaken. 

The later story is that a fire took place in 
the Kremlin, the flames communicating to a 
building erected over the pit in which the 
bell had been cast and yet remained; the 
metal became hot, and the water thrown to 
extinguish the fire fell on the bell, causing 
its fracture and ruin. 

This monster was cast in 1653, Its esti- 
mated weight is variously stated at from one 
hundred and ninety-three to one hundred and 
ninety-eight tons; its height from nineteen 
to twenty-one feet; circumference sixty-three 
to sixty-six feet ; and supposed value at about 
three hundred thousand dollars. Upon its 
side is a border of flowers, over which ap- 
pears a figure of the Empress Anne in flow- 
ing robes. 

Mr. Clarke mentions, in his “ Travels” 
(a. D. 1835), that he saw this bell in a deep 
pit in the Kremlin, and relates, substantially, 
the story given above. He describes it as 
“truly a mountain of metal,” and says: 
“ They (the Russians) relate that it contains 
a very large proportion of gold and silver, 
for that, while it was in fusion, the nobles 
and the people cast in, as native offerings, 
their plate and money. . . . I endeavored ip 
vain to assay a small part. The natives re- 
gard it with superstitious veneration, and 
they would not allow even a grain to be filed 
off; at the same time it may be said the com- 
pound has a white, shining appearance, unlike 
bell-metal in general, and perhaps its silvery 
appearance has strengthened, if not given 
rise to, a conjecture respecting the richness 
of its materials. On festival-days the peas- 
ants visit the bell as they would a church, 
considering it an act of devotion, and they 
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cross themselves as they descend and ascend 
the steps leading to the bell.” 

After Mr. Clarke’s visit, the Czar Nicholas 
caused the tell to be raised from the pit and 
mounted on a granite pedestal. It has been 
consecrated as a chapel, the aperture in its 
side forming a door-way to the interior. 

Although this great effort was a failure, 
Moscow still produced a bell eclipsing all 
later achievements, it being nearly forty-one 
feet in circumference, and weighing over 
sixty tons. It is hung in the belfry of St 
Ivan’s. Mr. Clarke says of this bell, which 
was used only on important occasions, that 
it yielded the fingst and most solemn tone he 
ever heard. “When it sounds,” says he, ‘“‘a 
deep, hollow murmur is heard all over Mos- 
cow, like the fullest tones of a vast organ, or 
the rolling of distant thunder.” 

After the Moscow bells come the Nanking 
bells, described by Father Le Comte. These 
are four in number, and named échani—hanger, 
che—eater, choni—sleeper, and fi—the mill. 
The largest one was nearly twelve feet high 
and seven and a half feet in diameter, the 
computed weight being one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. They were said to have been 
east about four centuries ago. 

After these might be named the bells of 
Vienna, Cologne, and a dozen or more other 
places, ranging from seventeen or eighteen 
tons down to ten thousand pounds. It is im- 
possible to obtain accurate information re- 
garding weights and sizes, so the following 
table cannot be regarded as perfectly authen- 
tic; yet it will convey a tolerably correct 
idea of what the world possesses in the way 
of large bells. 


THE GREAT BELLS. 


Tons’ weight. Feet diam. 
193 21. 
St. Ivan’s).... 68 
59 
PR cccssccccese | @& 
Vienna (1711) 172 9.8 
icencsescssssccss « & 8.6 
Erfart (1497) 133 
Notre-Dame 122 8.6 
Montreal (1847) 123 + 8.6 
1k 
103 8.3 
103 


71 
Exeter (1675) 


Lincoln (1834) h 6.8 
St. Paul's (1709) i 6.7 


Old Lincoln (1610).... 6.3 
Westminster (first-quar- 
ter bell) n 6.1 


As far as we can learn, our own country 
boasts of nothing greater in size than the 
bell of the City Hall, New York, which weighs 
twenty-three thousand pounds, and is eight 
feet in diameter. But we have another 
which, though still smaller, makes up in 
fame for many deficiencies in the way of 
weight—the one that, in 1776, rang forth 
a peal of triumph for the birth of a new 
nation. It was imported from England in 
1752, and, cracking on trial, was recast in 
Philadelphia under the direction of Isaac 
Norris. After having done service in the 


old State-House tower for half a century or ! 








so, it was again cracked, and then taken 
down. It now has a prominent place in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia. 

Let us now consider bells from a purely 
musical point of view. 

A good bell, when struck near its rim, 
yields four distinct notes: a tonic, or leading 
note, with its third, fifth, and octave, forming 
what is known to musicians as a full, com- 
mon chord. The leading note, or “ conso- 
nant,” may, of course, be on any degree of 
the scale, and is heard clearly in proportion 
to the perfection of the bell. This tone is 
produced by the vibrations of the lower 
parts, the subordinate notes by those above ; 
and it follows that inequalities in the metul, 
or faulty proportions, will ruin the tone of a 
bell. When the upper tones are sharp, they 
may be remedied by filing away the metal ; 
but, when flat, there is practically no rem- 
edy. 

As the difficulty of making true bells 
greatly increases in proportion to their size, 
it has often happened that faulty ones have 
been accepted, and even hung as companions 
to perfect pieces of workmanship. Mr. Ha- 
meis noticed several discordant bells in the 
celebrated carillon at Bruges, and inveighs 
sharply against those in Westminster clock- 
tower. ‘The intended intervals,” says he, 
“are indeed suggested, but it can scarcely be 
maintained by any musician that the disso- 
nant clangor, which is heard a quarter before 
each hour, is any thing more than a vague ap- 
proach to the intended harmonic sequence.” 

The honor of first using bells for the pro- 
duction of music is accredited to Belgium. 
The rudimentary efforts were made in the 
sixteenth century, and, during the seven- 
teenth, peals of bells, arranged for regular 
tune-playing, became quite common over all 
that country. The practice of change-ring- 
ing, or ringing the bells of a peal one after 
another in certain regular succession, seems 


| to have been known in England in the time 


of the Saxons, and to have become common 
before the Conquest; but the perfecting of 
that colossal instrument of music, the caril- 
lon, remained for the continent. 


That agreeable traveler, Sir John Carr, | 


who visited Holland at the beginning of the 
present century, writing of the carillons, 
says: “This species of music is entirely 
of Dutch origin, and in Holland, and the 
countries that formerly belonged to her, it 
can only be heard in great perfection. The 
French and Italians have never imitated the 
Dutch in this taste; we (the English) have 
made the attempt in some of our churches, 
but in such a miserable, bungling manner, 
that the nerves of even a Dutch skipper 
would scarcely be able to endure it. These 
carillons are played upon by means of a kind 
of keys communicating with the bells, as 
those of the piano-forte and organ do with 
strings and pipes, by a person called the 
carillonneur, who is regularly instructed in 
the science—the labor of the practical part 
of which is very severe, he being almost al- 
ways obliged to perform in his shirt with his 
collar unbuttoned, and generally forced, by 
exertion, into a profuse perspiration, some of 
the keys requiring a two-pound weight to de- 
press them. After the performance, the ca- 








rillonneur is frequently obliged immediately to 
go to bed. By pedals, communicating with 
the great bells, he is enabled, with his feet, to 
play the bass to several sprightly and even 
difficult airs, which he performs with both his 
hands upon the upper species of keys, which 
are projecting sticks wide enough asunder to 
be struck with violence and celerity by either 
of the two hands edgeways, without the dan- 
ger of hitting the adjoining keys. The player 
uses a thick leather covering for the little 
finger of each hand, to prevent the excessive 
pain which the violence of the stroke neces- 
sary to produce sufficient sound requires.” * 
Many, if not all, of the best carillons are 
also provided with a mechanical arrangement, 
a revolving barrel armed with spikes, which 
operates them after the fashion of modern 
musical-boxes. Great improvements have 
lately been made in these contrivances, and, 
by the use of counterpoises and other aids, 
the barrels operate smootbly and easily ; and 
the manuals, or key-boards, made after the 
same plan, are not much more difficult to 
manage than those of the organ. 
Notwithstanding these improvements in 
bell-ringing machinery, carillon-music has no 
revival. Its greatest master, Matthias van den 
Gheyn, of Belgium, died in 1785, and with his 
death came the end of the most notable epoch 
in bell-playing. Van den Gheyn left behind 
him quite a number of compositions, some of 
which have been lately published. Mr. Ha- 
meis says of these “ Morceaux Fugues” that, 
“ though quite elaborate enough for the piano 
and organ, they were actually played by Van 
den Gheyn upon the bells. They are bell-like 
in the extreme, full of the most plaintive mel- 
ody, and marked by peculiar effects which 
nothing but bells can render adequately.” 
He adds: “If ever we are to have effective 
carillon-music, these compositions and their 
gencral laws must be closely studied. The 
difficulty of arranging and harmonizing tunes 
for bells seems to baffle all attempts hitherto 
made in England. The resonance of the bell 


| renders so much impracticable that upon 


piano or organ is highly effective. The 
sounds run into each other, and horrid dis- 
cords result, unless the harmonies are skill- 
fully adapted to the peculiarities of bell- 
sound. In this adaptation, Van den Gheyn, 
ac we might suppose, is a master, but such a 
master as it is quite impossible for any one 
to conceive who has not closely studied his 
carillon-music.” 

These fugues of Van den Gheyn have been 
said, by good authority, to be quite equal, as 
far as they go, to similar compositions by 
Handel and Bach, and the author quoted 
above finishes his notice by saying of one of 
them that it might have been written by Men- 
delssobn, and in many places forcibly calls to 
mind the organ sonatas of that great com- 
poser. 

Although the flower of carillonneurs has no 
noted successors, still the key-boards of the 
chimes are not entirely neglected. Most of 
the playing, however, seems now left to the 
“barrels” and the clock-work. In the great 
earillons not only are the hours marked by 
tunes thus played, but even at the half-quar- 
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ters a few notes are struck. It is related that 
Vietor Hugo once, staying at Mechlin, was 
kept awake at night by the frequent chimes 
in the neighboring town of St. Rombaud. 
This annoyance was yet so fascinating as to 
inspire a charming idea, and, rising from his 
bed, he, by the moonlight, wrote, with his 
diamond, on the window-pane: 


“ The carillon sounds! unlooked for now appear 
The hours themselves with tripping steps ad- 
vancing, 
In light, fantastic Spanish measure dancing 
Through the bright door-ways of the moonlit air. 
In that transparent atmosphere that floats 
O’er drowsy roofs, they flying come, and shake 
‘Their silver aprons fall of magic notes, 
And without pity bid the sleepers wake. 
* They leap like joyous birds, and now they quiver, 
As slender darts that in the target shiver ; 
They come and go, wild dancing here and there 
‘On fragile stairway of the crystal air ; 
‘The while the ear, charmed by their music sweet, 
Still follows on the march of their resounding feet.” 


The bell has inspired many other beauti- 
ful poetic fancies. Schiller has wonderfully 
woven the story of a life in with the “ Lay of 
the Bell.” One of Poe’s most noted composi- 
tions is his “Bells.” Longfellow writes, in 
his “ Golden Legend :” 


“* For the bells themselves are the best of preachers ; 
Their brazen lips are learnéd teachers, 
From their pulpits of stone in the upper air, 
Sounding aloft, without crack or flaw, 
Shriller than trumpets under the law ; 
Now a sermon, and now a prayer, 
The clangorous hammer is the tongue, 
‘This way, that way, beaten and swung, 
That from month of brass, as from mouth of gold, 
May be taught the Testaments New and Old.” 


Not unworthy of a place here is this prose- 
poem by Hameis. No one has written more 
lovingly and charmingly of bells than he: 

“Those carillons, playing the same cheer- 
ful air every hour throughout the year, at last 
acquire a strange fascination over one who 
lives within sight and hearing of some such 
gray old church as St. Rombaud at Mechlin. 
The listener has heard them at moments when, 
elated with hope, he was looking forward to 
the almost imme jiate realization of some long- 
desired joy, and the melody of the bells has 
filled him with exultation. He has heard the 
same strain rung out in seasons of depression, 
and his heart has leaped up at the sound so 
filled with memories. The bells may have 
again smitten upon his ear at the moment 
when some tragic news has reached him; or, 
out in the fields, steeped in yellow sunshine, 
above the hum of insect-life, the same tune 
has come to him between the pauses of the 
summer wind ; or, deep in his dreams through 
sleep, without awaking him, the bells have 
somehow mingled their old rhythm with his 
dormant fancies, until at last their sound be- 
comes so changed with the incidents and 
emotions of his life that they are almost as 
much a part of him as his memory. When 
he comes to leave a town where he has dwelt, 
he feels as if he had lost a whole side of life; 
he misses the sound of the friendly bells, 
which had always the power, by force of asso- 
ciation, to call up some emotion congenial to 
the moment—the sympathetic bells, which 
seemed always equally ready to weep or to 
rejoice with him; the unobtrusive bells, so 
familiar as never to be a disturbance—the 





gentle bells that could, as it were, ring aside 
to themselves when not wanted, and yet never 
failed to minister to the listening spirit when- 
ever it stood in need of their companionship 
and sympathy.” 

Have patience, reader, who hast gone 
with us so far. We shall quote but one more 
poet—M. Byer—and then leave the bells, 
whose music is inwoven with so many lives; 
the bells, whose merry notes have heralded 
man’s greatest joys, and whose solemn toll 
has marked his heaviest sorrows; the sacred 
bells, whose silvery voices so long have called 
him from the toils and cares of earth to the 
quiet house of God. Chime on, sweet bells! 
may your hallowed music still greet our ears 
till God doth take us to the farther shore! 


“ Ring, evening bells! With welcome sweet 
The wanderer’s return you.greet ; 
The memory of far-off times 
Floats back on wavelets of your chimes ; 
Awakened by those well-known peals, 
My heart again its childhood feels, 
As long-lost home once more appears, 
A picture dim through happy tears, 
Ring on, sweet angelus ! 


“ Ring on, ring ever, evening bells, 
Your sound a sweeter music tells 
Than wind-harp on the fairy shore, 
I fain would list for evermore. 
Cease not your chime: the crimson zones 
Of sunset echo still your tones ; 
Nor yet the vesper star doth bring 
The closing hush of eve; O ring, 
Ring on, sweet angelus!"’ 


J. H. Snrverey. 





THE CHILDREN’S ISLAND. 


HE Children’s Island is not a settlement 
in distant fairy-land. It is a real place, 
with real inhabitants, small in its area, to be 
sure, but pretty and salubrious in its situa- 
tion. You must have seen it, and admired 
its undulating greenness in the summer-time. 
One narrow channel separates it from Ward’s 
Island, another from Westchester County. 
The placid Harlem River trickles by its west 
bank, and the bubbling current of Hell-Gate 
sweeps the eastern boundary. Several spa- 
cious buildings are erected upon it, all filled 
from basement to attic with babies sour and 
sweet; little boys and large boys, with girls 
in sizes to match. Guess once more. “ Ran- 
dall’s Island,” you say. That’s it—and the 
writer hopes he has not taken an unpardon- 
able liberty in renaming it after the multi- 
tudes of small-folks who populate it. 
Between old and young there will be dif- 
ferent views as to whether life in such a com- 
munity is pleasant or not. The private opin- 
ion of the writer is, that children are the best 
of good company, and, no doubt, the noisiest. 
Among the little beggars of the island he 
certainly passed a charming afternoon a week 
or twoago. And they are not, as other chil- 
dren, fortunate in birth and circumstances, 
Poor little outcasts—that is all—taken in 
hand and nurtured by the city charities; off- 
spring of pauper and dissolute parents ; saved 
from the streets, from wickedness, and suffer- 
ing. A good deal of bad behavior might be 
tolerated in them, without calling for unusual 
forbearance. They have not had the benefit 
of a good mother’s careful instruction; per- 





haps the first deeds and words they saw and 
heard were bad. Yet, in truth, they are very 
well-mannered, good - tempered, and as near 
moral perfection as could be expected. They 
are livelier and ruddier than most charity 
children, and are evidently better cared for 
and fed. All the latent fatherly feeling which 
dwells in most of us was touched at its 
source as we hoisted the younger ones into 
the air, and, to the music of their crowing 
and screaming, tossed them up and down and 
swung them madly around. It was fun for 
both parties, too—believe it, old; believe it, 
young! 

Arm in arm with Medical Inspector Phil- 
lips, we first surveyed the Nursery Hospital 
and Infant Asylum. You hate figures prob- 
ably, and you shall not be troubled with the 
dimensions of this handsome building. It is 
a prominent object as the Harlem boat bears 
you swiftly down the river, with spacious 
apartments for two hundred and twenty-nine 
babies under three years of age, one hundred 
and sixty-seven women, and twenty -seven 
men. The moment the door of the great hall 
is opened, a chorus of small voices greets the 
ear: voices bellowing, voices chuckling, voices 
laughing, some lusty and some querulous, all 
more or less shrilly in their pitch. Soon we 
are led into the midst of this vociferous 
throng, and twenty or thirty little scamps at- 
tack us with violent demonstrations of friend. 
ship. Some of the boldest clamber up our 
legs, the more modest tug at our coat be 
hind, and the extremely diffident importune 
us from afar for pennies. A few coppers 
partially distributed among the fairest-looking 
add to the uproar, and the resident physician 
steps in to save us from annihilation. Many 
of the brats are as fascinating as the best- 
bred children of private life. Their skin is 
smooth and clear, their features handsomely 
formed, and their dress common but neat. 
One young lady marches coolly toward us, 
thrusts her companions aside, and, after 
reaching for our hands, strokes them fondly. 
This is but a prelude; for, having ingratiated 
herself with us, she dives her busy little fin- 
gers into our overcoat pockets, and brings 
out all they contain. As she finds only the 
morning newspaper and a handkerchief, and 
is not disappointed, we suppose her only mo- 
tive is the inborn curiosity of her sex. Her 


j sharp eyes detect our glasses dangling before 


us, and she holds them to her impudent little 
nose, archly turning her face upward and 
smiling at us angelically. Until now we do 
not perceive how sweet the sirenis. Her hair 
is golden, her eyes are the darkest blue, and 
her skin is like a peach. “A foundling, aged 
two years and seven months.” That’s all the 
history of this frail, dear little blossom. 
Very different from her is the distinguished 
inmate next brought before us—an unprepos- 
sessing boy, with raw skin, cross-eyes, and 
bristling hair. The bearded lady, no doubt, 
is proud of her disfigurement, and “ Fiddler,” 
as this young gentleman is nicknamed, makes 
a satisfied grimace of self-consciousness as 
he observes us commenting upon his excel- 
ling ugliness. Not upon this alone does his 
claim for distinction rest, however. All the 
complaints that childhood inherits, not to 
mention many others, have attacked him-vir- 
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ulently, and left him as sound in constitution 
as the soundest. 

“Bronchitis capillary, cholera infantum, 
convulsions, membranous croup, diarrhea, 
diphtheria, infantile jaundice, simple menin- 
gitis, phthisis pulmonalis, broncho-pneumo- 
nia, scarlatina, measles, whooping - cough, 
chicken-pox, intermittent fever, typhus fever, 
typhoid fever, inflammation of the lungs—” 

The doctor pauses for breath. “Fiddler” 
blushes under the weight of his honors. A 
spirit of emulation appears in the other baby- 
faces. No wonder the mien and aspect of the 
young hero of so many torments are not in- 
viting. And, bless the lad, what strength he 
has after all! A final and vigorons tug is 
given at our coat-tails, as “ Fiddler” retreats 
toward a candy-store improvised by one of the 
laborers on the farm. Steady! Ill-fated “ Fid- 
dler” trips at the first door, and goes sprawl- 
ing on the ground. Recovering himself, he 
turns to bestow a parting grimace upon us, 
and then manfully resumes his mission. 
“ Walking children” he and his companions 
are classed; and in the next ward we visit 
are a few score of undecided, helpless, pulpy 
little creatures, ticketed in white cots, and 
earefully guarded by spruce nurses. 

“Come here, sir, and look at these two 
bouncing bits of baby-flesh.” 

We follow the doctor to a retired part of 
the large, well lighted and ventilated room. 
Two cribs are placed side by side. Immacu- 
late coverlets are neatly spread over them. 
Tread lightly, or you will disturb the innocent 
sleepers. The doctor gently draws aside the 
upper edges of the quilts, and proudly points 
to a brace of fat babies slumbering happily, 
with an arm tucked beneath their downy 
heads. 

“Twins, sir, reared in the institution ; 
age one year and two months. Just feel that, 
sir!” 

The doctor withdraws one of the small 
arms from the cot, and with a finger and 
thumb we softly press it. There is no flab- 
biness there. The flesh is firm and healthy. 
The same process is repeated on several oth- 
ers, not without many acrid remonstrances 
from the subjects, and we are disposed to be- 
lieve that Children’s Island will turn out 
more than its share of the future muscle of 
the land. All are not in such good condition, 
however. Sometimes we see a wasted, pin- 
ing, suffering child, tossing himself in pain 
and fever on his narrow bed. We are not sure 
that he has the wisest, tenderest nurse, and 
the patient treatment his writhing little body 
needs. The most suitable women are not al- 
ways available for the service; and many who 
are coarse and brutal foist themselves upon 
the hospital. Happily, the child’s mother 
may be in the institution to care for it; but, 
strangely, the doctor tells us that the chil- 
dren who thrive the best aré orphans. Sick 
or well, the waifs have a sadness about them 
which is painful to the observer, though they 
may be unconscious of it themselves. The 
exuberance, the independence, and the frank- 
ness, that give to home-bred children their 
greatest charms, have only a very limited 
Scope in the liliputian unfortunates of the 
almshouse. Nevertheless, how much better 
off they are there than they might be in 


‘has that quality. 





gloomy tenements, will appear without any 
statement of ours. Here, for instance, is a 
chubby feliow, evidently of a meditative turn, 
who is so closely wrapped in his thoughts, 
that he does not observe our approach. As 
we pat his cheeks he stares at us reproach- 
fully, and refuses to smile or show any sign 
of approval. Our liberties have trespassed 
on his dignity, and after contemplating us for 
a minute he turns his back upon us, once 
more gazing steadfastly over the pretty land- 
scape out of the window. Vigorous health 
and some beauty make him so attractive, 
that we are sorry for having offended him. 
“Came to the nursery almost a skeleton. 
Been here ten months. Age sixteen months,” 
explains the doctor. In fact, the child was 
taken out of a graveyard. 

All babies are equal before the law of 
the nurseries, irrespective of sex, creed, color, 
nativity, and condition. Several tiny blacks 
give pleasing variety to the general character 
of the glossy, pink faces, and afford an ex- 
cellent study in color. Fast asleep there un- 
der his cot is a diminutive son of the South, 
with crisp tufts of hair starting out over his 
bullet-pate; his skin is a soft brown; his 
limbs are finely formed and already develop- 
ing strength. The gaudy colors of his cos- 
tume—blue pinafore, red stockings, and blue 
shoes—suit his complexion admirably, and 
invest him with some of the glamour of* the 
picturesque. But nearly all we have seen 
It was what we came for 
and what we have found. Passing from one 
one ward to another, we are greeted at the 
entrance of each by swarms of babies, who 
assemble in front of the: low railings erected 
to prevent them from reaching the stairs— 
some of them sedate, some obstreperous, and 
some weak and mild. Not a few are lying 
ungracefully on their backs and communing 
intently with their feet, which are pulled al- 
most down to their faces. The very youngest 
are squalling constantly and maliciously. 
Never before have we so fully realized the 
strength of lungs in a healthy three-days’- 
old, _ Their lives are passed in ever-changing 
grief and merriment—alternation. that per- 
tain to men and women as well as children. 
Their lots have been pictured here in the 
most favorable colors. Much remains to be 
done for them, and, if any childless man feels 
lonely in his wealth, let him send a toy, 
or a box of sweets, or even visit the chil- 
dren in person. Unless his heart be dead, 
their pleasure must please him and renew 
the gladness and warmth of his own spring 
days, “I waa'sick, and ye came unto me.” 
Such are the words written over the entrance 
to the asylum. 

The most extensive buildings on the isl- 
and are the Nurseries proper, to which chil- 
dren after reaching the age of three years 
are transferred. The inmates include four 
hundred and four boys and one hundred and 
fifty girls, aged from three to seventeen years, 
and educated under the common-school sys- 
tem. There is also an idiot asylum, with 
one hundred and seventy-three inmates ; but 
we have not space to do more than refer to 
either of these praiseworthy refuges in our 
present sketch. 

W. H. Rivera. 
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VIII. 
DANTZIC. 


ANTZIC, the ancient emporium of North 
European trade on the Baltic, was al- 
ready in the year 960 a. c. a large city, which 
was conquered by Messiborus, the valiant 
prince of the Vindobonians. His grandson, 
Svantiborus, subjected nearly the whole of 
Pomerania, and his four sons divided the con- 
quered country, in the year 1108, into Upper 
and Lower Pomerania, divisions which have- 
remained to the present day. One of them,, 
named Subistaus, conquered the celebratedi 
Cloister of Oliva, in 1170, became a Christian, 
and rebuilt Dantzic. He surrounded the city 
with ramparts and ditches, and built himself 
a magnificent castle in the place now called 
the New Market. The city prospered won- 
derfully, and, in the next century, excited the 
cupidity of the Knights Templars, who, under 
a frivolous pretext, attacked and conquered it. 
Their influence was any thing but favorable 
to municipal development, and, when they 
were driven from Dantzic, in 1454, by the 
Poles, who had meanwhile become a powerful 
nation, the city had been reduced to one-third 
of its former population, and had lost most 
of its commerce, which had formerly extended 
to nearly every seaport of the then known 
world. 

It was no wonder, then, that the citizens 
of Dantzic joyfully hailed the overthrow of 
the last of the fanatical Templars, and opened 
the gates of their city joyfully to the Polish 
King Casimir, a chivalrous man, who prom. 
ised to restore the ancient splendor and pros- 
perity of the place, and to make up for what 
losses they had sustained under the preced- 
ing misrule. 

Dantzic now reached the acme of its pros- 
perity. The Polish kings vied in adding to 
it. They considered this great seaport on the 
Baltic the most precious jewel in their crown ; 
and great was the sorrow of the people of 
Dantzic when their city, in consequence of 
the first partition of Poland, was allotted, in 
1772, to Frederick IL; King of Prussia. When 
the Prussian grenadiers made their appear- 
ance in the suburbs of the place, the indig- 
nant citizens manned the ramparts, and fired 
at the Prussian soldiers. But their resistance 
was of no avail, and to-day Dantzic is as loy- 
al to the Prussian crown as any other city of 
the realm. 

The appearance of Dantzic is both ancient 
and picturesque. Wherever you look, you 
seem to behold the vestiges of the old Hansa 
Confederation, to which the place belonged 
for almost a century, of the proud Knights 
Templars, and of the chivalrous kings of Po- 
land. 

The very first place which the traveler 
reaches, upon entering the city, is a surprise 
for him. It is called the Long Market, but,. 
in reality, is no place at all, but only a rather 
wide street, with half-modern-looking houses, 
all of them surmounted by ancient gables, 
and, at the end of this curious vista, in which 
the present age and a period long gone by 
seem to be curiously blended, is the Town-Hall 
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(Rathshaus), with its slender and graceful 
spire. The symmetry of its construction, its 
exquisite form, and its remarkable propor- 
tions to its low base, render the Town-Hall 
one of the most unique edifices in the world ; 
and the people of Dantzic boast that nothing 
like it can be found anywhere. It was built 
in 1311, but the tower was not finished until 
1465. Both were destroyed by a terrible 
conflagration in 1556; but they were at once 
rebuilt, and inaugurated in 1561 amid great 
public rejoicings. 

In front of the Town-Hall is the fountain, 
another wonderful work of art, not so much 
on account of the ornaments, by which it is 
surmounted, as of the ingenious manner in 
which the waters play. Napoleon I. saw this 
fountain in full operation in 1807, and said to 
Marshal Lannes, ‘‘ Why, this is more beauti- 
ful than any thing we have at Versailles!” 
This splendid fountain was built in 1653, by 
Archer Zogos, the son of a poor peasant, 
whom King Sigismund afterward accused of 
high-treason. The accused remained two 
years in prison, and was then cruelly put to 
death. His eyes were burnt out, his tongue 
was torn out, and then he was broken on the 
wheel. Every one knew that he was innocent, 
and the superstitious people believe that the 
eurse he hurled at the city, when the cruel 
sentence against him was carried into execu- 
tion, caused the waters of the fountain to be 
poisoned, and to this day few of the Dantzic 
people will drink from it. 

To the right of the fountain is a building 
called the Artus Court. This name was given 
in olden times to the exchanges in commer- 
cial cities. Its name is derived from King 
Artus, or Arthur, of England, who liked to 
drink malt liquor ; and the old North-German 
merchants did their business on ’change, 
seated at long tables, and quaffing mighty 
goblets of beer. Hence their rendezvous was 
called Artus Court. The Artus Court of 
Dantzic is still the bourse of the place, and 
it has a collection of portraits of merchants, 
some of whom lived seven hundred years ago. 

This curious edifice is the best extant ar- 


chitectural monument of the Hansa period. | 
Its interior is decorated exactly as it was in | 


the fifteenth century. In the middle of the 
court-yard is an equestrian statue of Augus- 
tus II. The front is a graceful specimen of 
Gothic architecture, but the interior, espe- 
cially the galleries of the court-yard, are con- 
structed in the true Corinthian style. The 
decorations are a little too rich, but most 
interesting. In effect, the Artus Court alone 
entitles Dantzic to the name of the Nurem- 
berg of the North. 

Many private houses in the city are ex- 
ceedingly old and quaint. They still exhibit 
the bay-windows, the external staircases, and 
curious gables of the middle ages; but, un- 
fortunately for the picturesque aspect of the 
city, these relics of the past disappear fast 
under the leveling spirit of our age, which, 
above all things, demands wide and airy 
streets. Among the streets of Dantzic there 
is at the present time but one, the Frauen- 
Basse (on the left of our engraving), in which 
every thing is yet preserved exactly as it was 
three or four hundred years ago. 

This street presents to the beholder a 














vista than which nothing finer can be found 
in the most picturesque cities of Europe. 
The background is formed by the rear tower 
of St. Mary’s Church, the largest temple in 
Dantzic. This is a most imposing edifice. 
The foundations to it were laid in 1343, and 
it took two hundred years to finish it. Its 
ornaments are exceedingly rich, and the peo- 
ple of Dantzic say that “he who burns St. 
Mary’s Church will melt ten tons of gold.” 
Most of these costly ornaments were pre- 
sented to the church by Paul Benecke, a 
brave Dantzic sailor, who achieved great re- 
nown in the war of the Hansa Confederation 
with England, in which he took many British 
vessels. He also went with his ships to the 
Mediterranean, where he chastised the pirates 
of Tunis and Algiers, and carried off immense 
booty. 

From the Frauengasse we reach, passing 
by the observatory (one of the finest in the 
world), the Long Bridge, spanning the Mot- 
lau, a tributary of the Vistula, and the nu- 
merous canals found in that part of the sub- 
urbs of the city. When King Frederick Wil- 
liam III. of Prussia first came to Dantzic, he 
was charmed at the large number of water- 
courses he beheld from the Long Bridge, and 
he said that Dantzic was his Northern Venice. 

Passing by the Storehouse Island (Speci- 
her-Insel), which was formerly guarded by 
fifty ferocious blood-hounds, we reénter the 
city by the High-Gate, and reach the Coal- 
Market, with it far-famed arsenal, one of the 
most complete in Northern Europe. Then 
comes another gate, the Lang-Gassen Thor 
(Long-Street Gate), and go beyond the Guard- 
House to the Dominican Place, with its pict- 
uresque convent-ruins and the majestic St. 
Catherine’s Church, close to which is anoth- 
er magnificent temple, St. Nicholas Church. 
Dantzic has a population of nearly seventy 
thousand. 
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GRESS OF NATIONS AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


VI. 


T Helsingfors you lose that exclusively 
Swedish appearance of things that at 
Abo reminds you so strongly of Finland’s 
former masters. The frowning battlements 
of Sveaborg at the entrance of the bay, the 
Russian war-vessels at anchor near the town, 
the solidity and completeness of the harbor 
improvements, the stone quays, the neatly 
painted iron buoys, etc., all these appearances 
bespeak the new, and, for Finland’s sake, I 
am honestly inclined to think, the better 
rule. 

Our steamer had hardly been made fast to 
the quay when I was agreeably surprised at 
being accosted by name by some gentlemen 
from the shore. This proved to be our ac- 
complished and efficient chargé d'affaires at 
St. Petersburg, Mr. Eugene Schuyler, of New 





York. This gentleman had courteously jour- 
neyed all the way from St. Petersburg to wel- 
come to Russia his countrymen delegates to 
the congress. 

Helsingfors presents the same general 
features as Abo, and therefore needs no spe- 
cial mention. There is little in the place 
worthy of the traveler’s time. Perhaps its 
most noteworthy features are the library and 
university. The former is an extensive col- 
lection of books, comparatively few of which, 
however, are of practical value, and none 
printed within late years. The collection 
must have received its last additions five-and- 
twenty years ago. The university was not in 
session during our visit, so that we saw noth- 
ing of its most interesting feature, the schol- 
ars. The building contains many portraits of 
former chancellors and others distinguished 
in the institution, and a museum of natural 
history. The portraits can possess but little 
interest to foreigners. The museum, though 
perhaps quite creditable to Finland, is a poor 
affair when seen through cosmopolitan eyes ; 
while the long, shut-up rooms in which the 
anatomical collections are preserved are suf- 
fused with the odor of decaying organisms. 

I fancy that the students at Helsingfors 
read but few of its literary books, and de- 
rive but little instruction from its museum 
of bones and bottled reptiles. Both the li- 
brary and university possess spacious edifices, 
a fact, taken together with its very excellent 
hotel and the general air of cleanliness and 
neatness that pervades this quiet little town, 
that must render it an attractive place to the 
residents of rural Finland whenever they de- 
sire to seek the shelter of a town. 

At Helsingfors I parted with my excel- 
lent friends the delegates from Norway and 
Sweden, and with several others who pre- 
ferred the land-journey to St. Petersburg, M. 
de Pompéry and myself of the delegates alone 
continuing the journey by steamer. Mr. 
Brandt and his sons were also with us. 

We left Helsingfors late in the evening, 
and steamed up the Gulf of Finland. The 
next day broke brightly, and, with the glo- 
rious sun streaming over the wide waters be- 
fore us, we caught sight of Cronstadt, passed 
close to its massive batteries, reviewed the 
suburban residence of the emperors at Tsars- 
koe-Selo and the numerous private villas in- 
terspersed between it and the capital, and at 
last caught sight of an enormous golden ball 
in the mid-sky ahead. This was the dome of 
Isak Church, and we knew that the Mecca of 
our pilgrimage lay spread beneath it. Soon 
other gilded domes appeared, and now broke 
forth the long-repressed enthusiasm of my 
Russian friend Mr. Brandt: 

“That is the Church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul; that is thé Admiralty; that the Smol- 
noi Church; and Jook at the magnificent Im- 
perial Palace!” 

The boys capered for joy. My own feel- 
ings were tinged with sadness. I thought of 
how many thousand miles away from home I 
was, and of the dear ones between whom and 
myself rolled so many weary wastes of wa- 
ters, 

The approach to St. Petersburg by the 
bay is certainly the finest. You do not come 
upon the city suddenly, and therefore unpre- 
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pared, nor is the vision limited to a particular 
neighborhood. In steaming up the bay the 
city unrolls itself before the eye gradually, 
and each successive architectural beauty— 
and there are many in St. Petersburg—comes 
in for a due share of observation. There is 
no mistaking the fact that you are approach- 
ing a great metropolis. The numerous forts 
in the harbor, the forest of ships’ masts and 
rigging at Cronstadt, the villas on the shores 
of the bay, the numerous little market-boats 
that ply in the neighborhood, the steam-tugs 
flitting in all directions over the water, the 
distant domes of the churches, the factory- 
chimneys, the great cloud of smoke hovering 
over the compact masses that now appear, 
and, finally, the resolution of those masses 
into buildings, all denote the fact. 

We were soon in the Neva, passing the 
navy-yard, where a huge iron-clad line-of-bat- 
tle ship stood ready to be launched, and ob- 
served on all sides the signs of great com- 
mercial and industrial activity. Steam, fires, 
noise, smoke, hurry, and the entire absence 
of idle people, were the characteristics of the 
scene. It made a good impression on the 
mind, and gave assurance that the country I 
was about to visit was neither dead, like Scan- 
dinavia, nor asleep, like Finland. 

When the Dagmar touched the wharf we 
were waited upon by a committee from the 
Department of the Interior, consisting of 
Baron Rosen and M. Olchin. These gentle- 
men, after ceremoniously welcoming us to 
Russia, informed us that apartments and car- 
riages had been provided for us by the city 
government of St. Petersburg. 

My assignment was to the Hotel Bellevue, 
on the Nevsky-Prospect ; that of M. de Pom- 
péry to the Hétel Demuth, on the Canal Moi- 
ku. My colleague and I therefore parted on 
the wharf, and I drove over to my quarters 
with M. Olchin. 

It took us an hour to get there, driving 
through closely-built and well-paved streets, 
and over one of the bridges of boats that 
spans the Neva. On the way, my companion 
informed me of the arrangements that had 
been made for the fort and pl e of 
the delegates to the Congress. The cholera, 
though still very sevére, was not to be dread- 
ed if due precautions were taken. Among 
these were the avoidance of water as a bev- 
erage. “Coffee, tea, wine, yes; but water, 
always no!” said my vivacious friend. The 
emperor had gone to the Crimea, leaving the 
direction of affairs in the hands of his brother 
the Grand-duke Constantine. This powerful 
and accomplished prince would receive the 
delegates at the Salle de la Noblesse, etc., 
etc. 

My rooms at the Bellevue were pleasantly 
located, with the Palace of the Interior al- 
most directly opposite, and a charming view, 
from the windows, of the Nevsky-Prospect, the 
Broadway—no, not the Broadway—the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue — of St. Petersburg. The 
Nevsky-Prospect is about as wide, as straight, 
and as long, as Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington. Like that avenue, also, it is paved 
with wood, is lined with the same heteroge- 
neous buildings, great and small, high and 
low, elegant and squalid, cheek-by-jowl, and 
has a street-car track in the middle. But 








here the similitude ends. In St. Petersburg 
there is a noticeable absence of street-traffic, 
no freight-vans, no express-wagons, no carts, 
no ambulant coster-mongers, no tintiunabulat- 
ing ragmen, no itinerant merchants of any 
sort, no fruit-stalls, nor (/aus Deo /) no organ- 
grinders. What business there was transact- 
ed was confined to the shops. These were 
probably supplied at early morning, or through 
back streets ; for I do not remember, during 
my whole stay in St. Petersburg, to have 
seen a wagonful of merchandise on the streets. 

The custom-house examination of bag- 
gage, which had taken place on the steamer 
while off the coast of Finland, had been 
quite superficial. Up to this time, except a 
little overhauling in Sweden, I had suffered 
no inconvenience from tariffs or passport- 
laws. I had scarcely been established at the 
Bellevue when my host asked for my pass- 
port, that he might hand it to the police to 
be viséd. It came back to me a few days 
afterward loaded with stamps, indorsements, 
and fees. I have no fault to find with gov- 
ernments because they adopt passport regu- 
lations. In some countries such restrictions 
to travel may be necessary. But no man 
should be required to give up his passport, 
even for a moment, and no fees should be 
exacted from him. It simply places him at 
the mercy of ignorant or designing officials. 
Personally, I have no complaint to make of 
Russia in this respect; my path, from one 
end of the empire to the other, was strewed 
with flowers ; but I can very readily perceive 
how harshly it may be made to bear on others. 

My first duty was to call upon Baron Se- 
menow. This I did in company with my 
good friend Dr. Berg, of Sweden. This cere- 
monial visit over (I shall have occasion to 
describe the baron hereafter), we were next 
to prepare ourselves for the imperial recep- 
tion. The latter took place on the 19th of 
August. 

I had noticed, when I visited my col- 
leagues at their respective residences on my 
way to Russia, that they dressed very plainly. 
Shabby - genteel, sometimes homespun and 
evidently home-made clothes, red-silk pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and an apparently studied 
contempt for the graces, had formed the dis- 
tinguishing outward marks of every statis- 
tician of note I had met with. I will not 
particularize, but the more eminent the men, 
the homelier they dressed, was the rule. 
This fact, and an official intimation that the 
ordinary evening dress would be worn at the 
reception, relieved me of any embarrassment 
on the score of court costume, which I might 
otherwise have felt. Judge of my surprise, 
then, upon our assembling at the Salle de la 
Noblesse, to find many of my late homely 
and shabbily-dressed colleagues, decked out 
in all the bravery of brilliant regalia! M. de 
Levasseur of France rejoiced in a suit of gor- 
geous garments, fitted tightly to his shapely 
limbs, and garnished with purple grapes and 
running grape-vines in pea-green, delicately 
suggesting the vinous glory of his native 
hills. A small sword hung by his side and a 
folded cocked-hat was tucked up under his 
arm. Mr. William Taylor, of London, was ar- 
rayed in a magnificent costume with military 
belt and collar, at once a reminder of, and a 





patriotic tribute to, the blood-red lines of hig 
national banner and the warlike character of 
his great nation; while, with the exception 
of the English delegates, and of a bashful 
knot of my countrymen who awaited the 
presence in a far nook of the anteroom, all 
the others wore jeweled stars, crosses, or 
other emblems of distinction. Some wore no 
less than a dozen of them. I learned after. 
ward that many of these orders had been 
conferred at previous congresses by the soy. 
ereigns of the countries in which the sessions 
had taken place; indeed, I was offered one 
myself while in St. Petersburg—an offer 
which, it is needless to say, I respectfully de. 
clined; but, with every allowance for the dif. 
ferent estimate for these decorations which 
prevails in Europe, as contrasted with my 
own country, I must confess I was disap. 
apointed to see them worn by my compan. 
ions. So long as their costumes formed no 
noticeable feature in their appearance, I had 
only thought of them in connection with their 
intellectual attainments and professional rep- 
utations, qualities that had drawn me very 
closely to some of them. But the discovery 
that the wearing of these costumes and jew. 
eled baubles formed an object of ambition 
and pride to them, jarred inharmoniously 
upon my perhaps too severely strung re 
publican pride. 

At the end of the anteroom was a door 
leading to the emperor’s room. From this 
door to the farther end of the apartment we 
formed two lines, leaving a lane down the 
centre. Opposite to me—I was near the em- 
peror’s door—stood Quetelet of Belgium, 
Ficker of Austria, Engel of Prussia, De Re. 
gny and Ismail-Bey of Egypt, and others. Far- 
ther down the line were several American, 
French, and the representatives of other re 
publican states. Next appeared the British 
delegation—a host, as to numbers, in them 
selves. 

On my side of the chamber stood Cor 
renti, the great Italian orator, and the other 
delegates from Italy—Mayr of Bavaria, Berg 
of Sweden, Kiar of Norway, Pascual of Spain, 
Mansolas of Greece, Pompéry of Hungary, 
Bodenheimer and Wirth of Switzerland, Gor- 
ham, American minister at the Hague, and 
others. 

Presently the emperor’s door was opened, 
and Constantine appeared. He is of medium 
height, heavily built, broad-shouldered, has 
a faintly ruddy complexion, a handsome, 
thoughtful German face, and a firm mouth. 
He was dressed in full admiral’s uniform, and 
wore eye-glasses. Baron Semenow accom- 
panied him, and introduced the delegates 
seriatim, « The ceremony consisted of men- 
tioning the delegate’s name, a profound bow 
on one side, a slight inclination of the head 
on the other, and a word or two from the 
host, sometimes in French, sometimes in Ger- 
man, sometimes in English; for Constantine 
is an accomplished linguist. Although there 
was evidently a determination on the grand- 
duke’s part to be affable, he was foiled by 
the over-self-abasement of his guests. This 
was not, indeed, the case with Quetelet, Fart, 
Berg, and a few others of the older delegates, 
but it was so generally; nor were the repre 
sentatives from republican countries any ex 
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ception to the rule. Mr. Gorham was the ! 
first American at the presentation who did 
not appear to be unduly elated at the honor 
done him. He stood near me on the left, and | 
rendered himself remarkable for the dignity | 
with which he responded to the somewhat 
sharp and abrupt salutation which greeted 
him. 

My turn came next. My colleagues after- 
ward rallied me a great deal at what they 
deemed my breach of court etiquette, in of- 
fering to shake hands with Constantine, and 
wondered that he had not refused me. I can 
only say that my attitude and behavior were 
natural and unaffected; and, before I left 
Russia, I had sufficient reasons for believing 
that Constantine liked me all the better for 
it He asked me a good many questions 
about my Spanish origin—about the choice 
that had been made of official delegates, etc., 
and then moved along. 

After the presentation, we passed through 
the hall, the galleries and corridors of which 
were now thronged with gayly-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen. The official delegates then 
proceeded to the Palace of the Interior to 
assist at the opening of the Congress. 

But this, and the soirée at the palace of 
the Imperial Duchesse Helene, I must leave 
for my next. 





THE PLEIADES. 


“Many a night I saw the Pleiads rising through 
the mellow shade, 
Cluster like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a sil- 
ver braid.” 


HE Pleiades were the seven daughters 

of Atlas and the nymph Pleione. They | 
are said to have died of grief for the loss of 
their sisters, the Hyades, and the pitying 
gods changed them to stars in memory of 
the purity of their lives, and as an eternal 
testimonial to the power of the “ friendships 
of women.” 

This charming cluster of stars is situated 
in the shoulder of Taurus, which is now the 
second sign and third constellation of the 
wodiac, and may be easily traced on autum- 
nal evenings in the eastern sky. It receives 
its name from a Greek word, meaning ¢o sail, 
because it was considered by the ancients, at 
this season of the year, “the star of the 
écean” to the benighted mariner. It is also 
called the Seven Stars, and sometimes Vir- 
gilie, or “ Virgins of the Spring,” because 
the sun enters this cluster in the season of 
blossoms, about the 18th of May. It comes 
to the meridian ten minutes before nine 
o'clock on the evening of the Ist of January, 
and then, with royal grace, this constellation 
sits enthroned high in the empyrean, and 
leads the host of glittering stars that make 
the winter sky “tremulous with excess of ! 
brightness.” 

There is a fascination about this group 
of stars which is not attached to any other in 
the broad concave ; there is a mystery in its 
history which lends a charm to its sparkling 
gems. One of its brilliants has ceased to 
glitter within the azure depths of space. 
What has become of the missing one among 





the bright sisterhood? Mythology tells us 


that Merope married a mortal, and therefore 
is her star dim among her sisters. Who was 
the favored mortal for whose love she gave 
her immortality and shining place in the 
starry sky? History is silent as to the de- 
tails. We once saw a stereoscopic view rep- 
resenting her just as falling from the sky; 
she had reached the earth; she lay extended 
on the ground, the sleep of death stealing 
over her beautiful features, while the torch 
of life, grasped in her dying hand, was point- 
ed downward, and just expiring. Byron has 
immortalized her memory in— 
** Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more on earth.” 


Mrs. Hemans has written her eulogy, and, ev- 
ery time we count the shining six, we breathe 
a sigh over the lost glory of the mystic seven. 

The names of the Pleiades are Aleyone, 
Merope, Maia, Electra, Taygeta, Sterope, and 
Celeno, Five of them, of the fourth and fifth 
magnitude, are grouped around Alcyone, of 
the third magnitude, which, from being the 
brightest star of the cluster, is called the 
Light of the Pleiades. Only six stars can be 
seen with the naked eye, but the telescope 
reveals from fourteen to two hundred, accord- 
ing to its power. One of the first uses that 
Galileo made of his newly-discovered tele- 
scope was to examine this cluster, and, find- 
ing there forty stars, to triumphantly refute 
the doctrine of the human destiny of the uni- 
verse that the fixed stars were made only to 
light the earth 

The ancient poets have celebrated them 
as an index of time, and a guide to the sur- 
rounding stars. Hesiod says: 

** When Atlas-born, the Pleiad stars arise 
Before the sun, above the dawning skies, 


*Tis time to reap; and when they sink below 
The morn-illumined west, ‘tis time to sow.” 


Virgil says : 


“ Then first on seas the shallow alder swam, 
Then sailors quartered heaven and found a name 
For every fixed and every wandering star— 
The Pleiades, Hyades, and the Northern Car.’ 


What more exquisite gems are there in 
Hebrew poetry than the allusions to these 
beautiful stars in “ Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades?” and 
“Seek him that made the seven stars and 
Orion, and turneth the shadow of death into 
the morning, and maxxeth the day dark with 
night?” But a special interest surrounds 
Alcyone, for some astronomers make it the 
central star around which all the stars of our 
galactic system revolve—the central sun of 
the vast sidereal universe. Look reverently 
upon the little star, bow humbly before the 
power there enshrined, while a feeling of un- 
utterable awe takes possession of the soul, 
seeking to comprehend the systems of suns 
upon suns with their revolving worlds, which, 
in obedience to the law of gravitation, revolve 
in perfect harmony around this beaming cen- 
tre. 

The honor of the discovery of this brill- 
ant hypothesis is due to M. Madler, of the 
observatory of Dorpat. Assuming for his 
starting-point that our sun is a member of 
the great astral system forming the Milky- 
Way, and is situated not far distant from the 
centre of the stratum, and near the line where 
the principal current of stars divides into two 





great streams ; recognizing the law of gravi- 
tation as extending to the fixed stars, from 
the actual demonstration of the revolution of 
sun around sun in the binary systems—from 
point to point, from star to star, the great as- 
tronomer groped his way, subjecting each to 
the severest tests, employing in the opera- 
tion seven years of the closest and most pa- 
tient research, until at length his efforts were 
rewarded, and he found a star fulfilling, in a 
remarkable manner, the requisitions demand- 
ed by the nature of the problem. This star 
is Alcyone, and, accepting his theory, it is at 
present the sun around which the universe of 
stars comprising our sidereal system is re- 
volving. According to the calculations of 
M. Midler, this star is so distant that it takes 
light five hundred and thirty-seven years to 
traverse the intervening space, and it will 
take more than eighteen million years to 
complete one gigantic revolution around the 
grand centre! 

Let us imagine, if we can, a power of vi- 
sion which can take in a view of such a uni- 
verse. Our sun, blazing with splendor, is 
pursuing his majestic course; around him 
roll the planets with their attendant satel- 
lites ; millions of fiery comets are revolving 
with startling velocity in close vicinity to his 
burning surface, then darting away to the 
farthest limit of their great revolutions ; myr- 
iads of meteor-zones, associated with them 
by some great law, spread their gigantic ovals 
in all directions. But our own solar scheme, 
with its vastness incomprehensible to finite 
powers, is but a mote in the sunbeam when 
compared with the sidereal universe. The 
Milky-Way, which includes us within its vast 
boundaries, contains at least eighteen million 
other suns with their dependent planets, 
joined to us by one great law, and revolving 
with us around a common centre. 

The observation of centuries can alone 
determine the truth of this interesting hy- 
pothesis. Other astronomers of great au- 
thority assume that a point in the constella- 
tion Hercules is the centre of the astral uni- 
verse. Star-drift, or a community of motion 
among the stars, is now one of the most in- 
teresting objects of astronomical research. 
The spectroscope has lent invaluable aid in 
detecting the proper motion of stars. Mr. 
Huggins has made the most careful and deli- 
cate experiments on this subject, and proved 
beyond a doubt that the stars are not fixed, 
but are traveling swiftly through space. Thus 
he found that Sirius is receding from us more 
than twenty miles a second, that Arcturus is 
approaching us at the rate of fifty miles a 
second, and that five of the stars in the Great 
Bear are drifting from us, in the same direc- 
tion, at the rate of about thirty miles a sec- 
ond. But, amid all the variations of star- 
drift, Mr. Huggins plainly detected the signs 
of law governing the community of move- 
ment. There is a tendency among the stars 
in one part of the heavens to approach the 
earth, while the stars in the opposite por- 
tion of the heavens are receding from us. 
The stars which are approaching lie on that 
side of the heavens toward which Herschel 
long since told us that the sun is traveling. 
Huggins’s observations, therefore, confirm 
the theory that the great central point of at- 
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traction may be found in Hercules. But it is 
of little importance to the present generation 
of terrestrial observers whether a point in 
Hercules or the Light of the Pleiades holds 
the glorious position of the centre of the 
sidereal universe. Very slowiy, to mortal 
eyes, progresses a revolution which takes 
eighteen million years for its completion! 
Five thousand years ago the same constella- 
tions which now crowd the heavens were 
shining in the evening sky. Five thousand 
years more may pass without a perceptible 
change—even a million years may not efface 
the groupings which now exist. But eyes 
which shall look upon the stars when ten 
million years shall have passed away will 
seek in vain for the groups which are to us 
as the faces of familiar friends. 

There is a defect in the human imagina- 
tion that incapacitates it for comprehending 
distances and periods that are too colossal or 
too minute. They are beyond its grasp, and 
prove how far reason excels imagination, the 
one measuring and comparing things of which 
the other can form no conception. Thus rea- 
son, the highest attribute of the human intel- 
lect, gives to man a power almost divine. 
Standing on the earth, he can weigh the sun 
and planets of our system, and define the 
laws which govern their movements ; point- 
ing his telescope to the shining worlds be- 
yond the “flaming bounds of space and 
time,” he ascertains their parallax and angu- 
lar motion ; with his spectroscope he brings 
a message from the stars, measures their 
drift, and shows that they are made of the 
same constituents which form our globe; 
and, not the least among his wondrous 
deeds, he takes the fleecy cloud we call the 
Milky- Way, separates its misty haze into 
myriad suns, and points confidently to the 
starry magnet which unites the astral broth- 
erhood in one great family. 


Emma M. Converse. 





COASTING FROM BARBADOES. 


OASTING from Barbadoes ! 
My love is a bed of roses ; 
Coasting from Barbadoes— 
As the pomegranate evening closes, 
She comes, with her maids, to the leafy cove, 
Sweet and shallow, and made for love, 
Where the shade all day reposes. 


Coasting from Barbadoes ! 
She bares her feet in the sand, 

And the sweet girl-laughter comes and goes 
Back from the sea and land; 

It comes to the ship in the violet dusk, 

Like fragrant breath of the landward musk 
Of Indus and Samarcand. 


Coasting from Barbadoes ! 
O ripple ! that left the ship, 

You will toy and play with her buds of rose, 
And die on her fragrant lip; 

But what has a reefer who sails the sea, 

To do with a maiden as fair as she— 
A delicate Eden-slip ? 


Coasting from Barbadoes! 
A flash slips through the dark ! 
And a waister cries, as it dips and goes, 





‘* Lower away—for the shark !”’ 
But the reefer plunges before he speaks, 
And rises among the girlish shrieks, 
Nimble and lithe and stark. 


Coasting from Barbadoes ! 
The tall ships come and go, 
And I think of the time I plunged and rose 
In the round little cove below, 
Snatching a wife from the hungry bay ; 
A blush of love in the dying day 
Of the summers of long ago. 


Witt Wattace Harvey. 





MISCELLANY. 


FRANCE AND THE DIRECTORY. 


re is now ruled by the Directory. 

The Reign of Terror has passed away, 
and its creators have expiated their crimes up- 
on the scaffold, or are expiating them in dis- 
tant exile under a tropical sun. The Jacobins 
have been swept away into holes and corners, 
where they lurk, wolf-like, waiting hopefu!ly 
for the hour when they may again uprear the 
standard of anarchy. Sansculottism, still 
ragged and famishing, although it is the year 
five of the glorious republic, has been over- 
awed, crushed ; it has clamored for loaves, 
and its republican masters have given it lead, 
as its monarchical masters have done before. 
Poor Sansculottism! When thy misery and 
hunger grow obstreperous that is the usual 
kind of food which a parental government, 
be it called republic or monarchy, provides for 
thee. Not without insurrection, grapeshot, 
and much blood-spilling, has order been re- 
stored; more than once has Jacobinism 
nearly triumphed; but this time it has been 
opposed by no poor, weak Girondists, but by 
an iron soldiery, that itself has trained, no- 
tably by a young officer named Napoleon 
Bonaparte, before whom that band of assas- 
sins is scattered like chaff before the wind. 
Jacobinism has an enemy sworn to extermi- 
nation in the Jeunesse dorée, composed of the 
relatives of those who perished during the 
Terror, and who prowl about armed with 
heavy clubs to take summary vengeance up- 
on any Jacobin who comes in their way. 
Notwithstanding their ruffianly employment, 
they dress in highly-dandified costume, super- 
fine in quality and exquisite in cut. 

But who could recognize in the Paris of 
to-day the splendid capital of the Bourbons ? 
Decay, ruin, disorder, are everywhere ; the 
great houses fallen into dilapidation, their 
gates unhinged, trade stagnated, shops closed, 
a dead level of impecuniosity everywhere; a 
carriage passing through the streets causes 
every one to rush to the windows, to gaze 
wonderingly upun such a piece of unknown 
luxury. 

But nevertheless there is luxury within 
certain doors. Barras at the Luxembourg 
gives receptions and petits soupers @ la Ré- 
gence. Barras, although he has worn the 
bonnet rouge, and has been an instrument of 
la Terreur, is of a noble and ancient family 
of Provence, and now that Ja Terreur has 
been swept away, he affects aristocratic so- 
ciety. But the leader of fashion is Madame 
Tallien, née that Thérésa Fontenai who so 
greatly contributed to the destruction of 
Robespierre. A motley society is that which 
gathers around her, made up of wonderfully 
incongruous, chaotic elements. Slowly and 
timidly the less stiff-necked of the émigrés 
return to Paris, and are to be found both at 
Barras’ and here, shoulder to shoulder with 
the bourgeois of the boulevards, or with 
some unlettered denizen of Saint - Antoine, 
grown rich upon the plunder of suspects, 





There are no distinctions of rank: all are 
still cifoyens and citoy , and live in a happy 
state of equality in their particular circles, 
But nevertheless it is the fashion to scorn 
the manners that obtained under the Conven. 
tion, to ridicule and caricature the republi- 
cans of last year, and to affect aristocratic 
airs and graces. 

The costume @ la Carmagnole, with its 
black shag spencer, woolen shirt, sabots, and 
bonnet rouge, has long since been disdainfully 
cast aside, and the cifoyen and citoy study 
how absurdly or how gorgeously they can 
dress, The ladies attire themselves in imita- 
tion of Greek statuary, to which they ap- 
proach in nudity; a tunic of white cashmere, 
which scarcely covers their bosom and shoul- 
ders, is looped on one side to the knee by an 
antique cameo, and confined under the bosom 
by a ceinture of gold or bright metal; the 
arms are bare, and clasped with bracelets and 
armlets of gold studded with cameos. Upon 
the legs are worn buskins; the feet are bare, 
save for the Roman sandal, and the toes are 
encircled with rings of gold and precious 
stones. The hair is worn in loose curls, 
gathered in a-snood, and secured by an an- 
tique fillet, and is often of a color different 
to the complexion—a fashion affected by the 
Roman ladies. When they go abroad they 
drape around them shawls of white or scar- 
let cashmere, and veils of transparent gauze 
lightly cloud their faces. Classicism is still 
the rage, not Spartan, as under Robespierre, 
but rather Corinthian. The boudoirs are fur- 
nished in Pompeian style: beds, couches, 
urns, lamps, bronzes—all are Roman. 

The men sometimes don the Roman tunic 
and toga. When the Directory publicly re- 
ceived Bonaparte after the Peace of Campo 
Formio, to hear him recite the story of his 
achievements, they wore the costume of Ro- 
man senators. But the male dress most in 
vogue is that of the Jncroyables, which is still 
familiar to us in the pictures of our grand- 
fathers. The jaws and chin buried in a huge 
cravat, the head half concealed by an enor- 
mous coat-collar, a short waistcoat, nankeen 
breeches, with bunches of ribbons at the 
knees, silk stockings and shoes, or boots 
with buff tops; the hair plaited or dressed 
in queues, rings in the ears, a bunch of seals 
and trinkets hanging to the knee, and a 
twisted knotted cane in the hand—such was 
the Incroyable, who affected the most dandi- 
fied airs and never pronounced the letter R. 

The morality of such a society may be 
imagined. The women were beautiful, and 
facile as they were beautiful. All family ties 
were destroyed ; marriage was a mere civil 
contract, which might be broken almost at 
the pleasure of the contracting parties. When 
husband and wife grew tired of one another, 
they had only to appear before the authori- 
ties and express their desire for separation, 
and they were henceforth strangers ; a sepa- 
ration of six months constituted a divorce. 
Many women still young, had families by 
three different husbands, all of whom were 
living. The Christian religion was still under 
the ban of the law; the calendar of the Jaco-, 
bins, which began with the year one of the 
republic, was still in use; in the place of 
Sunday, the tenth day was set apart as 8 
holiday or festival. 

Dancing was the all-pervading rage ; the 
art was equally cultivated by men and womet, 
and more homage was paid to a celebrated 
dancer than to a victorious general. Vestris, 
Trénis, Gardel, were the heroes of the salons; 
the moment they arrived place was made for 
them, and an eager crowd formed a ring t0 
watch them develop their marvellously-intr!- 
cate figures. The dances of the women re 
sembled those of the Bacchantes; now Ilat- 
guishing and voluptuous, now sprightly and 
vigorous, the cashmere shawl playing an im 
portant part as they floated gracefully through 
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the figures, or with interwoven arms struck 
picturesque tableauz. 

The first five years of the Revolution had 
been an interregnum in literature ; who could 
write under la Terreur? Even Madame de 
Staél, hundreds of miles away, among the 
peaceful lakes and mountains of Switzerland, 
could not pen a line. “I should even have 
reproached myself for a thought,” she says, 
writing of that time, “‘as something too in- 
dependent of grief.” Such was the effect 
produced upon all intellectual minds by that 
awful period. What was written under the 
Directory had as well, and much better, been 
left unwritten. The poetry was frigid, soul- 
less, bombastic; odes to that sham Liberty 
in which no one now believed. The prose 
was skeptical, atheistical, and filthily lewd, 
to a degree that would have astonished even 
the authors of the Regency.— Madame de 
Stail and her Times, in Temple Bar. 


SADNESS OF THE BIRDS. 


Is it true that 
“In Nature there is nothing melancholy ?” 


Mark that slender, graceful, yellow warbler, 
running along the high oak -boughs like a 
perturbed spirit, seeking restlessly, anxious- 
ly, something which he seems never to find; 
and uttering every now and then a long, anx- 
ious ery, four or five times repeated, which 
would be a squeal, were it not so sweet. 
Suddenly he flits away, and flutters round the 
pendent tips of the beech-sprays like a great 
yellow butterfly, picking the insects from the 
leaves; then flits back to a bare bough, and 
sings, With heaving breast and quivering 
wings, a short, shrill, feeble, tremulous song ; 
and then returns to his old sadness, wander- 
ing and complaining all day long. Is there 
no melancholy in that cry? It sounds sad; 
why should it not be meant to be sad? We 
recognize joyful notes, angry notes, fearful 
notes. They are very similar (strangely 
enough) in all birds. They are very similar 
(more strangely still) to the cries of human 
beings, especially children, when influenced 
by the same passions. And when we hear a 
note which to us expresses sadness, why 
should not the bird be sad? Yon wood-wren 
has had enough to make him sad, if only he 
recollects it; and if he can recollect his 
road from Morocco hither, he maybe recol- 
lects likewise what happened on the road— 
the long weary journey up the Portuguese 
coast, and through the gap between the 
Pyrenees and the Jaysquivel, and up the 
Iandes of Bordeaux, and across Brittany, 
flitting by night, and hiding and feeding as 
he could by day; and how his mates flew 
against the light-houses, and were killed by 
hundreds ; and how he essayed the British 
Channel, and was blown back, shriveled up 
by bitter blasts; and how he felt, neverthe- 
less, that “that wan water he must cross,” 
he knew not why; but something told him 
that his mother had done it before him, and 
he was flesh of her flesh, life of her life, and 
had inherited her “instinct”—as we call 
hereditary memory, in order to avoid the 
trouble of finding out what it is, and how it 
comes. A duty was laid on him to go back 
to the place where he was bred; and he must 
do it; and now it is done; and he is weary, 
and sad, and lonely ; and, for aught we know, 
thinking already that when the leaves begin 
toturn yellow, he must go back again, over 
the Channel, over the Landes, over the Pyre- 
hees, to Morocco once more. Why should he 
not be sad? He is a very delicate bird, as 
both his shape and his note testify. He can 
hardly keep up his race here in England; 
and is accordingly very uncommon, while his 
two cousins, the willow-wren and the chiff- 
chaff, who, like him, build for some mysteri- 





ous reason domed nests upon the ground, are 
stout, and busy, and numerous, and thriving 
everywhere. And what he has gone through 
may be too much for the poor wood-wren’s 
nerves; and he gives way; while willow- 
wren, black cap, nightingale, who have gone 
by the same road and suffered the same dan- 
gers, have stoutness of heart enough to throw 
off the past, and give themselves up to pres- 
ent pleasure. Why not? — who knows ? 
There is labor, danger, bereavement, death in 
Nature; and why should not some, at least, 
of the so-called dumb things know it, and 
grieve at it as well as we? 

Why not?—Unless we yield to the as- 
sumption (for it is nothing more) that these 
birds act by some unknown thing called in- 
stinct, as it might be called z or y; and are, 
in fact, just like the singing-birds which 
spring out of snuff-boxes, only so much bet- 
ter made that they can eat, grow, and prop- 
agate their species. The imputation of act- 
ing by instinct cuts both ways. We, too, 
are creatures of instinct. We breathe and 
eat by instinct; but we talk and build houses 
by reason. And so may the birds. It is 
more philosophical, surely, to attribute ac- 
tions in them to the same causes to which we 
attribute them (from experience) in ourselves. 
“ But if so,” some will say, “ birds must have 
souls.” We must define what our own souls 
are before we can define what kind of soul or 
no-soul a bird may or may not have. The 
truth is, that we want to set up some “ dig- 
nity of human nature ;” some innate superi- 
ority to the animals on which we may pride 
ourselves as our own possession, and not re- 
turn thanks with fear and trembling for it, as 
the special gift of Almighty God. So we 
have given the poor animals over to the me- 
chanical philosophy, and allowed them to be 
considered as only mere cunningly - devised 
pieces of watch-work, if philosophy would 
only spare us, and our fine human souls, of 
which we are so proud, though they are do- 
ing all the wrong and folly they can from one 
week’s end tothe other. And now our self- 
conceit has brought its own Nemesis; the 
mechanical philosophy is turning on us, and 
saying: “The bird’s ‘ nature’ and your ‘hu- 
man nature’ differ only in degree, but not in 
kind. If they are machines, so are you. 
They have no souls, you confess. You have 
none either.” 

But there are those who neither yield to 
the mechanical philosophy nor desire to stifle 
it. While it is honest and industrious, as it 
is now, it can do naught but good, because it 
can do naught but discover facts. It will 
only help to divide the light from the dark- 
ness, truth from dreams, health from disease. 
Let it claim for itself all that it can prove to 
be of the flesh, fleshly. That which is spirit- 
ual will stand out more clearly as of the 
spirit. Let it thrust scalpel and microscope 
into the most sacred penetralia of brain and 
nerve. It will only find everywhere beneath 
brain and beneath nerve, that substance and 
form which is not matter nor phenomenon, 
but the Divine cause thereof; and while it 
helps, with ruthless but wholesome severity, 
to purge our minds from idols of the cave 
and idols of the fane, it will leave untouched, 
more clearly defined, and therefore more sa- 
cred and important than ever— 


“ Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master-light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence; truths that wake 
‘© perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor bor. 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy. 


Then sing, ye birds, sing out with joyous sound,” 





as the poet-philosopher bids you. Victorious 
analysis will neither abolish you, nor the 
miraculous and unfathomable in you and in 
your song, which has stirred the hearts of 
poets since first man was man. And if any 
one shall hint to us that we and the birds 
may have sprung originally from the same 
type; that the difference between our intel- 
lect and theirs is one of degree, and not of 
kind, we may believe or doubt; but in either 
case we shall not be greatly moved. “So 
much the better for the birds,” we will say, 
“and none the worse for us. You raise the 
birds toward us; but you do not lower us 
toward them. What we are, we are by the 
grace of God. Our own powers and the bur- 
den of them we know full well.”—Charles 
Kingsley, “A Charm of Birds.” 


—_—\_ 


WITH THE COMPOSER OF “ MARTHA.” 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


No opera has ever been more popular than 
Flotow’s “ Martha.”’ Since 1849, when it first 
appeared, it has been performed upward of 
one thousand times, at all the great theatres 
of the world; and it still is a perfect gold- 
mine for its composer, who derives from it 
alone, aside from his other operas, an income 
of at least twenty thousand florins a year. 

Frederick von Flotow has always been a 
favorite child of Fortune. Although nothing 
more than an amateur in 1845, and, in effect, 
a mere stripling, his first operatic venture, 
“ Alessandro Stradella,” proved so thorough 
a success that his name was at once ranked 
among the foremost operatic composers of 
Europe. At the age of twenty-three he was 
hailed as a peer by Meyerbeer, Auber, and 
Rossini, and his beautiful opera rapidly made 
the tour of the world. 

His next composition, ‘“‘ Martha,” made 
him the most popular of his brethren among 
the operatic composers of Europe. It had 
two hundred successive representations at the 
Opéra Comique, in Paris, and soon became a 
favorite with the opera-goers of all civilized 
nations. The younger son of a Mecklenburg 
nobleman, whose patrimony consisted of a 
few sterile acres, saw suddenly flowing info 
his coffers tantiémes such as had not been even 
paid to the renowned composers of “ Robert 
le Diable” and “ William Tell.” Airs from 
“ Martha” were played at every concert; they 
were drummed and sung by young boarding- 
school misses, and whistled by the street-boys 
in all great cities of the world. 

I remember seeing Flotow, at the first per- 
formance of ‘“ Martha,” in his native city of 
Rostock, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. He was 
then a handsome youth, looking younger, in- 
deed, than he really was. The applause be- 
stowed upon him by his fellow-citizens evi- 
dently delighted him beyond measure. He 
blushed to the roots of his hair when the en- 
thusiastic audience called him, at the end of 
the performance, before the curtain. 

A few days ago I saw him again. It was 
at his beautiful chateau Prienitz, near Linz, in 
Austria. I was startled at the change which 
twenty-four years had produced in his ap- 
pearance. He looked like an old, broken- 
down man, although he is but little over 
fifty. His hair was entirely white, and he 
was bent down like an octogenarian. 

He recognized me by my Mecklenburg 
dialect, and, as soon as I had seated myself 
by his side, told me that he regretted nothing 
so much as that he had left his dear native 
country and settled among strangers. 

“Why do you not return to Mecklen- 
burg?” I ventured to ask. ‘I am sure every- 
body there will receive you with open arms.” 

“No, no,” he replied, firmly, “you do not 
know what would happen. Look at this” 
(and he produced a ponderous epistle); “ this 
is a letter from the Grand-duke of Meck- 
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lenburg, Frederick Francis, who withdraws } evidently been soured by what he considers 


from me the appointment of grand-ducal mai- 
tre de chapelle, because I married the sister of 
my divorced wife! Oh, the hypocrisy of 
these fellows on their petty thrones!” 

I durst not say any thing on this painful 
subject. For ten years past this unfortunate 
event has cast a gloom over Flotow’s life. He 
has been most severely censured for his sec- 
ond marriage. But what are the facts? When 
searcely old enough to know his own mind, 
Frederick von Flotow was induced by his par- 
ents to marry a young girl who was secretly 
affiancei to another. Their wedded life was 
wretched in the extreme. They parted by 
mutual consent. Flotow’s present wife idol- 
izes her gifted husband, and he is happy with 
her. Nevertheless, he is ostracized in aristo- 
cratic circles. 

He knit his massive brow as he contin- 
ued complaining of how people had recently 
treated him. “I have led,” he said, “my 
whole life long, a most laborious existence. 
If I have won successes, they were due, above 
all things, to hard work, to unremitting toil. 
The score of ‘ Martha’ I rewrote four times 
before I allowed it to be played; and I have 
been still more painstaking with my subse- 
qaent operas. And what has been the result? 
Pecuniarily, I have no reason to complain; 
for, although I am not rich, I am comfortably 
situated, and certainly richer than any of my 
ancestors have been for many years past. But 
what a life of disappointments I have recent- 
ly had to lead! Will you believe that the 
Parisians, who were once my most ardent ad- 
mirers, have completely ostracized me? I 
have my new opera, ‘Haida,’ ready for the 
stage. I am free to say it is quite equal to 
any of my previous productions. And yet 
not a manager in Paris dares to perform it, 
because I am a German. It is tabooed in 
Berlin, because my Grand-duke of Mecklen- 
burg hates me; and, in Vienna, because the 
Emperor of Germany will not permit its per- 
formance in Berlin. Has any modern com- 
poser ever been so unfortunate?” 

“Why not start your new opera in Lon- 
don ?”’ I interrupted. 

“No, no, my friend,” replied Herr von 
Flotow, “ you don’t understand that. A new 
opera, to succeed in London, must first have 
been given in Paris. Listen,” he added, go- 
ing to the open piano in his room, “and tell 
me what you think of these melodies.” 

And he began to run his fingers over the 
ivory keys with wonderful mastership, playing 
new and delightful airs. 

“ Are these melodies pretty ?” he asked. 

“ Pretty,” I replied, “ they are enchanting ! 
Better than ‘ Martha!’” 

And yet he cannot get this opera per- 
formed! Such are conventional and national 
prejudices. 

Herr von Flotow has three children by his 
second wife, who herself is an eminent pianist. 
He leads at Prienitz the life of a hermit, going 
but rarely to Vienna. His tenants are great- 
ly attached to him, on account of his kindness 
toward them. 

During my long conversation with him, I 
heard Herr von Flotow pass some curious 
opinions on the other great composers of the 
day. 
“ Meyerbeer,” he said, “ was incomparably 
the greatest of them all. Rossini ruined him- 
self by writing too much. Bellini was a mu- 
sical confectioner, producing excellent sweet- 
meats. Donizetti would have been very great 
had he not been an Italian. Wagner is grand, 
but often toe terrible. Verdi was very prom- 
ising, but had deteriorated of late. Ambroise 
Thomas was an imitator of Adams. Gounod 
had made a great mistake to write any thing 
after ‘Faust.’ He should have taken warning 
by Auber’s example.” ; 

All this was well said, extremely caustic, 
but not always just. Herr von Flotow had 





his bitter disappointments. He is a spoiled 
child of Dame Fortune. The slightest mis- 
haps make him angry. 

Upon leaving the chateau, I caught a 
glimpse of Frau von Flotow. She is a portly, 
good-looking lady of forty. Her serene face 
does not indicate in any way that she is con- 
scious of the trouble she had caused her illus- 
trious husband. And yet he is smarting un- 
der it, and to me it seems more than probable 
that his days are numbered. He lvoks cer- 
tainly very old and broken-down. — Berlin 
Tribune. 

—_—o— 


AT VICTOR HUGO'S NEWSPAPER- 
OFFICE. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


ProsaB ty the most interesting newspaper- 
office I have ever visited is that of the Paris 
Rappel, which is owned by Victor Hugo and 
his son. The Rappel is the largest of the 
radical journals of Paris; it is as ably writ- 
ten as any of the newspapers -of that great 
city, which is no wonder, considering that 
the great poet himself is a regular contribu- 
tor to its columns; and it has a circulation 
so extensive as to make it very profitable 
property. 

I had a letter to Victor Hugo, and, not 
finding him at his residence in the Rue Deluc, 
drove to the office of the Rappel, where, I was 
told, I would be certain to meet him. Le 
Rappel occupies most elegant apartments in 
a new five-story building on the Boulevard 
Montmartre. The editorial sanctum is a 
splendid room on the second floor, with large 
windows, and a most delightful view of one 
of the finest portions of Paris. 

When I was ushered in by a young page, 
I saw a pale, slender gentleman of forty-five 
or fifty, rising slowly and painfully from a 
sofa on which he was reclining. 

“M. Victor Hugo?” I asked. 

“Tam M. Hugo’s son,” he replied. “My 
father will be here presently. Can Ido any 
thing for you?” 

I told him who I was, and what I had 
come for. Then we were friends at once. 
He was kind enough to tell me that he had 
read some of my books, and I was proud to 
hear from him that his father would be de- 
lighted to see me. 

Poor fellow! He next told me about his 
bad health. He has been an invalid for 
years; and I saw from his pallid, hollow 
cheeks that his days are numbered.* Still, 
although a hopeless consumptive, he is daily 
at his post, and cheerfully carries on the la- 
borious work of a managing editor. To do 
soin Paris is not only an arduous and deli- 
cate, but also a dangerous task. 

I heard with profound emotion the pa- 
thetic story which M. Hugo told me about 
the misfortunes of his illustrious family. He 
himself is its last representative since the 
death of his younger brother. He has a 
wife, but no children, A few years yet, and 
the world will know no more of the Hugos, 
who, for nearly three-quarters of a century, 
have played so conspicuous a part in the his- 
tory of France—Victor Hugo’s father, a gen- 
eral of the First Empire, his elder brother, 
Abel, a brilliant historian, his sons excellent 
poets and still better journalists. The poor 
man with whom I was conversing told me all 
about his lamented brother, who, an ardent 
student, undoubtedly worked himself to death, 
writing in the daytime for Le Rappel, and 
translating Burns and Walter Scott until late 
at night. 





* Since this article was in type intelligence of 
bis death has been received. 





Half an hour passed in this delightful, 
and withal saddening manner, when the door 
opened, and Victor Hugo himself stepped in, 
I recognized him at once, although nearly 
thirty years had passed since I had seen him 
last. That was in 1845, when he delivered a 
fiery speech in the Chamber of Peers. His 
hair then was black, now it was white as 
snow ; but his bearing was still as proud and 
erect as then, and his eye still possessed that 
magnetic, wonderful brilliancy, which ren. 
ders his face, although not exactly handsome, 
so remarkably attractive. Louis Philippe, 
with whom Victor Hugo was on excellent 
terms, always said of him : 

“ Whenever M. Hugo asks any thing of 
me, I grant it at once. I would not dare to 
look him in his great, curious eye, and re. 
fuse.” 

Let me add that Victor Hugo never asked 
any thing wrong of that king. 

His welcome was cordial in the extreme, 
He informed me that Dickens, my poor, dear 
friend, had told him, in 1858, that I intended 
to visit him at his retreat on the island of 
Guerveey. How kind to remember it! We 
were friends at once. Not a trace of haughti- 
ness is to be found in the manners of this 
prince of poets. He invited me to dine with 
him that day at six, and would not hear of 
any exeuses. 

He asked me to look at the papers a mo- 
ment, rang a bell, and took from the entering 
boy a proof-sheet. I could not help watching 
him as he glanced over it. It was a brief 
editorial, but it evidently did not please him. 
Seizing a lead-pencil, he hastily wrote some 
lines on the proof-sheet, and then whispered 
to his son. The latter made a soothing re. 
mark to his father, which at once removed 
the frown from Victor Hugo’s fine brow. 

I asked him how he liked newspaper 
work. He laughed, and said he was hardly 
able to give a competent opinion about it, as 
he did so little of it. 

“You must ask M. de Girardin abont it,” 
he said, good-naturedly. “ He can tell you all 
about it. I never was much of a journalist.” 

“You write your editorials in verse,” | 
said ; and I complimented him with unfeigned 
admiration upon the magnificent lines he had 
recently addressed to the Count de Chambord. 

To my astonishment, father and son looked 
at one another and smiled. 

The son explained it all to me. “Fe 
ther,” he said, “blamed me for giving the 
poem to the printer. He was dissatisfied 
after finishing it. It was not good enough. 
I gave it, without his knowledge, to the com- 
positors. Next day he was angry with me 
I am glad, M. Andersen, that you side with 
me.” 

And thus we chatted on for over an hour. 
Assistant editors and reporters came in. The 
younger Hugo gave them their instructions 
in the kindest manner, his father interposing, 
now and then, with one of those caustic re 
marks for which he is noted. 

In the course of the conversation he 
asked me about my eyesight. He said he 
had read somewhere that I had been in dar 
ger of losing it entirely. 

“T was twenty-two years old,” he said, 
“ when the doctors forbade me to read, under 
pain of becoming blind. Eighteen months! 
did not open a book nor write a line; but, 
when my eyes did not get any better, I pur 
sued the opposite course. Then I did get 
better. For once the doctors were at fault.” 

A number of proof-sheets were brought to 
him, and I rose. 

He took both my hands. 

““ At six,” he said, warmly to me; “and 
you must stay all evening.” 

At the appointed hour I was at his house. 
He took me to his dining-room. No one ws 
there but he and I. Still, there were sit 
chairs besides our own. On one of them was 
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the inscription, in letters of gold: “ Absentes 
adsunt.” In this manner the great poet 


honors the memory of his departed dear 
oues.— Goldschmidt’s Skandinavisk Review. 


——~——= 


THE KING OF ASHANTEE. 


Tue laws of Ashantee allow the king 
thirty-three hundred and thirty-three wives, 
which number is carefully kept up, to enable 
him to present women to those who distin- 
guish themselves, but never exceeded, being 
in their eyes a mystical one. Many of these 
reside in a secluded part of the king’s croom, 
or country residence, at Barramang ; a great- 
er number in a croom at the back of the pal- 
ace, immediately in the marsh; and the re- 
mainder in two streets of the capital. Many, 
probably, the king has never seen. The 
streets as well as the croom are inhabited by 
them exclusively, and never approached but 
by the king’s messengers, or their female 
relatives, who only communicate with them 
at the entrances, which are closed at each 
end with bamboo doors, where there is al- 
waysaguard. If the king consaws, or mar- 
ries an infant at the breast, which is not un- 
frequent, she is thenceforth confined to the 
house, and rigorously secluded from the sight 
of any but the female part of her family. 
The king has seldom more than six wives 
resident with him in the palace. On the oc- 
easion of signing the treaty, about three 
hundred were assembled, and none but the 
king’s chamberlain, and the deputies of the 
parts of the government, were allowed to be 
present. They were addressed through their 
own linguist, a very decrepit old man. Many 
of them were very handsome, and their fig- 
ures exquisite. When they go out, which is 
seldom, they are encircled and preceded by 
troops of small boys with thongs or whips 
of elephant’s hide, who lash every one se- 
verely who does not quit their path for an- 
other, or jump into the bush with his hands 
before his eyes ; and sometimes the offenders 
are heavily fined besides. The scrambling 
their approach occasioned in the more pyblic 
parts of the city was very diverting—captains, 
caboceers, slaves, and children, tumbling one 
over another. I was told what it cost the 
king daily to support them, but it has es- 
caped me ; they are said to live as daintily as 
himself. None but the chief eunuch, an im- 
mense creature, is allowed to bear a message 
to the king when in the seraglio of the palace. 

It has been mentioned before, that the 
king’s sisters are not only countenanced in 
intrigue with any handsome subject, but they 
are allowed to choose any eminently so (how- 
ever inferior otherwise), as a husband, who 
is presently advised by the king of his good 
fortune : thus they consider they provide for 
& personal superiority in their monarchs. 
But if the royal bride dies before the hus- 
band, unless his rank be originally elevated, 
he is expected to kill himself on the occasion, 
and also if the only male child dies. If he 
hesitates, he is peremptorily reminded that 
as either are his superiors, to whom he is to 
be considered as a slave, so he must attend 
them wherever they go; and when a male 
child is born the father does it homage, and 
acknowledges his vassalage in the most ab- 
ject manner. 

The Ocras are distinguished by a large 
circle of gold suspended from the neck; 
many of them are favorite slaves, many com- 
moners who have distinguished themselves, 
and who are glad to stake their lives on the 
king’s, to be kept free from palavers and 
supported by his bounty, which they are en- 
tirely; some few are relatives and men of 
rank, All of the two former classes, except- 
ing only the two or three individuals known 
to have been intrusted with the king’s state 
Secrets, are sacrificed on his tomb. The 





royal messengers and others of the suite 
have been described in the processions ; they 
are sometimes fed in the pulace, but they 
have a free seat at the table of every subject. 

The king has a troop of small boys, who 
carry the fetich bows and arrows, and are 
licensed plunderers ; they are so sly and nim- 
ble that it is very diverting to watch them in 
the market - place, which they infest every 
morning. Whatever they can carry off is 
fair game, and cannot be required or recov- 
ered; but the loser, if he can catch them 
before they arrive at the palace, may beat 
them as severely as he pleases short of mor- 
tal injury; however, they bear it as obdurately 
as young Spartans. Sometimes one party 
trips up a person with a load of provisions, 
while another scrambles them up. The 
anxious alarm of the market-people, sitting 
with sticks in their hands, and the comic 
archness of these boys threading the crowd 
in all directions, is indescribable. Some of 
the earliest European travelers in Abyssinia 
met with a similar troop of royal plunderers, 
and I believe suffered from them. Our prop- 
erty was always respected by them, but they 
used to entertain themselves with mimicking 
our ¢ mn expressi and our actions, 
which they did inimitably. While sketching, 
they buzzed about me like mosquitoes. The 
Ashantees are without exception the most 
surprising mimics I have ever heard. I have 
known a captain, called Adoo Quamina, re- 
peat a sentence after I had finished it, of at 
least a dozen words, which he knew nothing 
about, and had not heard before. The king 
has a sort of buffoon, whose movements were 
as irresistibly comic as those of Grimaldi. 

The king appeared to have nearly a hun- 
dred negroes of different colors, through the 
shades of red and pink to white; they were 
collected for state, but were generally dis- 
gusting objects, diseased and emaciated ; 
they always seemed as if going to shed their 
skins, and their eyes blinked in the light, as 
if it was not their element. 

About twenty pots of white soup and 
twenty pots of black (made with palm-nuts) 
are cooked daily at the palace (besides those 
for the consumption of the household), for 
visitors of consequence, and a periguin of 
gold is given daily to Yokokroko, the cham- 
berlain, for palm-wine. This would have ap- 
peared too large a sum, had I not witnessed 
the vast consumption and waste of it; for 
the vigor of an Ashantee being estimated by 
the measure of the draught he can drink off, 
nearly half is generally spilt over his beard, 
which it is his greatest pride and luxury to 
draw through his fingers when wet. The king 
was very proud of the superior length of his 
beard. A large quantity of palm-wine is 
dashed to the retinues of all the captains at- 
tending in the course of the day; much is 
expended in the almost daily ceremony of 
drinking it in state in the market-place, and 
our party was always well provided for in 
the course of the evening. The palm-wine at 
the palace was seldom good, but a zest was 
excited by the exquisite polish of the plate 
in which it was served.—Bowdich’s Mission to 
Ashantee. 





——— 


A GRAND-DUKE’S BOOK ON AMERICA. 


Tue St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Baltic Gazette has seen advance-sheets of the 
first volume of the Grand-duke Alexis’s ac- 
count of his voyage round the world. This 
first volume is exclusively devoted to a de- 
scription of the grand-duke’s adventures in 
the United States. The above-mentioned 
correspondent writes as follows about it: 

“This is certainly a very curious work. 
To judge from what I have read of it— 
whether his imperial highness wrote it him- 
self, or whether an abler pen did it for 





him—the book is intensely interesting. The 
grand-duke says that his reception in New 
York almost stupefied him. Up to the last 
moment he had not thought that. so brill- 
iant an ovation would be tendered in republi- 
can America to the son of a monarch. He 
was very weak when he landed in New York, 
and during his progress up Broadway fre- 
quently felt like fainting. But everybody 
was so kind to him that he tried hard to look 
pleased, as he was in his heart of hearts. 
Broadway, he says, in his opinion, is the finest 
thoroughfare in the world, because every 
thing there, houses, shops, and the people, 
look not monotonous, but gay, lively, and 
bright. What amused him perhaps more 
than any thing else was that the bands, upon 
catching sight of him, struck up, not the 
regular Russian anthem, but the so-called 
‘ Dirge of St. Catherine,’ which is played in 
Russia only at the funerals of a member of 
the imperial family! The cheers of the peo- 
ple were more deafening than any he had heard 
in Europe ; from which he playfully concludes 
that lung - diseases cannot be very preva- 
lent in the New World. As to the soldiery, 
the variety of uniforms struck him as ex- 
tremely odd. He says he saw, peacefully 
side by side, helmeted Prussians and ‘ kepied’ 
Frenchmen, red-coated Englishmen and Irish 
troops bearing the banner of the Green Isle. 

“ The grand-duke cannot praise tuo highly 
American hotels. American fare, he thinks, 
however, is toorich. ‘There is at their ta- 
bles,’ he exclaims, naively, ‘always too much 
of a good thing. I asked for the peculiar 
dishes of America, and at the hotel they 
could not give me any. Their cooks were 
Italian and French. The landlord shrugged 
his shoulders when I asked him about it. 
Out West; however, my desire was at once 
gratified. I dined one day on baked pork- 
and-beans, a very palatable dish, which would 
certainly bear transplanting to Russia.’ 

“American manners, the grand -duke 
thinks, are a little awkward and angular, but 
decidedly pleasant on account of everybody’s 
frankness. He tells a number of curious 
anecdotes on his experiences with the abori- 
gines. In Washington he was told that the 
Irish servant-girls at the residence of M. 
Catacazy were dying to see him. He put on 
a eap and an old traveling-coat, and went un- 
heralded down into the kitchen among them. 
He was not recognized by the Biddies, and 
chatted with them for half an hour. He 
found out that not one of them had an idea 
of where Russia was situated, and one of the 
girls even asked him if the czar always wore 
a crown on his head, adding that she knew 
the Queen of England always did. Equally 
amusing is the account of his reception at 
Omaha, in Nebraska, where a member of the 
Legislature congratulated him on the suc- 
cesses of his father in the war with France! 
Another legislator of that State wanted to 
know if it was always cold in Russia. 

“These funny episodes in the West, how- 
ever, were amply made up for by the extreme 
kindness and consideration with which the 
army Officers there treated the grand-duke. 
For General Custer and his subordinate offi- 
cers the grand-duke has words of the warm- 
est gratitude. General Custer’s photograph 
is published in the volume, which is most 
sumptuously printed and profusely illustrated. 
Only a few hundred copies of the book will 
be issued.” 

—_+>— 


THE ISLE OF LOVE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


In the days that are no more, 

In a boat without an oar 

On asea without a breath, 
Without a breeze to blow me, 

I was drifting sick to death. 
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Tnough the sea was glassy fair, 
Not a breath of heaven was there ; 
Idly, idly flapped the sail ; 

In the silent depths below me 
I was looking snowy pale. 


It was tranquil, it was still, 
Yet I drifted with no will, 
And the sea was as the sky— 
I, a cloud upon the azure, 
Drifting melancholy by. 


But the summer night came soon, 
And I sank into a swoon ; 
But I heard the waters beat, 

With a faint and rhythmic measure, 
Round the cold moon’s silvern feet. 


Then I wakened! and, behold, 

Dawn upheld her cup of gold 

In the east, and brimming o’er, 
The ruby wine, so precious, 

Tinged that sea without a shore ; 


And, within the ruddy glow, 
I upsprang from sleep ; and, lo! 
I beheld an island fair, 
Where the fronded palms stood gracious, 
With God’s glory on their hair. 


And even as I gazed, 
On the sands my boat’s keel grazed, 
And I saw thee smiling stand, 

With a rose upon thy bosom, 
And a lily in thy hand. 


And I knew thee, and the place 
Was familiar as the face— 
I had seen them far away 

Ere my soul began to blossom 
Into form and flesh of clay. 


At the waving of thy hand, 
I had lightly sprung to land, 
And I took thy hand in mine, 
And I kissed thee, and we entered 
Groves delicious and divine. 


How still it was! How calm, 

In those glades of pine and palm, 
Paven blue and bright with flowers ; 
And the isle was golden-centred, 

And its golden centre ours. 


There we sat like marble things, 
And the boughs were moved like wings 
Round the silence of our throne ; 

In the shadow deep and dewy, 
Hand-in-hand, we sat alone. 


Save the nightingale’s soft thrill, 

All was peaceful, all was still ; 

But our hearts throbbed as we dreamed, 
And the heaven’s open blue eye 

Through the boughs above us gleamed. 


O fool! why did I rest 
My dark chin upon my breast, 
And drop to dream again ? 

When I wakened I was drifting 
On the melancholy main. 


And I saw the isle afar, 
Like the glimmer of a star ; 
But my boat had ne’er an oar, 
And the sunset shades were shifting 
On that sea without a shore. 


Then I raised my hands and cried, 
As the glory gleamed and died 
On the dark horizon line ; 

And the sunset, like a lion, 
Crouched down tawny by the brine. 


And never since that day 

Have I drifted down that way, 

Where thy spirit beckoned me ; 
Oh, to look on—oh, to die on 

That green island in the sea! 


Oh, to look into thy face, 
*Mid the glory of the place! 
Oh, to reach that island fair, 
And to see the palm-trees blowing, 
With God’s glory on their hair! 


In the scented summer sheen 
Sits the island, shadowed green, 





In a sea as smooth as glass ; B 
There the morning dew is glowing 
Evermore upon the grass. 


From the garish glare of day, 

Sheltered sweet, the soul may stray ; 

But whoever there doth sleep, ~ 
Must forever and forever 

Drift alone upon the deep. 


Oh, the island lost of yore! 
Oh, the days that are no more! 
I am drifting on in pain, 
And the morning dew will never 
Wet my sandaled feet again. 
Cassell’s Magazine. 


—_———_ 


PLEASURE IN LANDSCAPE. 


Tue article in the last British Quarterly on 
the “Sources of Pleasure in Landscape,” in 
its comments upon the new elements found 
in the modern taste for landscape, says: “To 
us has been revealed for the first time the 
poetry of dreariness. It has been reserved 
for us to feel the power of the untrodden wil- 
derness, the level desert, the endless prairie, 
the Siberian steppe; of the glacier-field, and 
of arctic seas. It might seem that to us es- 
pecially had that invitation been addressed, 
‘Come and see what desolations the Lord 
hath made in the earth.’ Our most popular 
books of travel furnish sufficient justification 
for this remark. Arctic voyages, Alpine ad- 
ventures, explorations among the wildest re- 
gions of the West, or the scorched deserts 
of the East, form their staple; while again a 
large proportion of the summer tourists who 
do not leave our own shores show the same 
preference, seeking the moorlands of York- 
shire, the solitary lochs of Scotland, or the 
surf-beaten rocks of Connemara. Doubtless 
there are many who feel no such longings; 
we speak only of that which is distinctive, 
and most certainly at no previous period has 
any such appetite displayed itself. 

“Every extensive prospect,” says the 
same writer, in considering the poetic ele- 
ment in Jandscape, “stimulates imagination. 
Let but a thin, blue line of distance rim the 
horizon, and it proves a ready outlet for that 
restless faculty which speeds away, picturing 
to itself the ever-receding beyond. The misty 
spaces of the far-off plain, or the vista of a 
valley, or the level vastness of ocean, are 
equally seductive ; and, when the setting sun 
gilds a landscape with his last beams, the im- 
agination of men in all times and countries 
has been swift to follow the departing glory 
with fond yearnings after some remote para- 
dise of delight which may lie—which, alas! 
must lie, if it exist at all—outside the boun- 
dary of our common daylight horizon. 

“ Yet within that horizon, as we have al- 
ready seen, the poetic faculty may find abun- 
dant scope. The haze of distant cities raises 
not only the spell of history, but sets the 
imagination to work, picturing each crowded 
centre of human interests and passions, joys 
and griefs ; nay, is not a single blue film of 
cottage-smoke wavering upward from the 
moorland side, sufficient to seduce the soul 
into poetic reverie ? Upon every flowing wa- 
ter the imagination takes ship directly, and 
faster than oar, or sail, or current, can speed 
the bark, follows its course, digressing cu- 
riously upon all the shores it visits. Or, turn- 
ing upward instead of downward, it pursues 
the diminishing stream till run to earth 
among the ferns and mosses of its solitary 
source. And this solitariness has itself a 
mighty charm. The poetic mind seeks a 
spot where it can be alone with Nature; 
where it may mould to itself a subject crea- 
tion, and listen undisturbed to mysterious re- 
sponses. The great attraction of mountain- 
scenery consists in its loneliness. Even the 
distant forms of mountains upon an horizon are 





a heritage for all poetic spirits, whose thoughts 
roam free over their summits, or nestle upon 
the silent, uplifted crags. Nor is the sense of 
mystery less enticing; the mind delights to 
wander in mazes of its own making; to sug- 
gest to itself depths, and recesses, and gulfs, 
into which might it but look, or heights which 
might it but scale, and what of the marvelous 
and unimaginable would not be disclosed! 
To such a curiosity seas and lakes, and des. 
erts and mountains, afford ample scope.” 


TWO FRENCH STORY-WRITERS. 


Two story-tellers, who were not writers, 
long amused France by interminable tales, in 
which the action, unceasing, feverish, unwea- 
rying, stood in, place of description, analysis, 
and study. One of them was Ponson du Ter. 
rail, who imitated, not unsuccessfully, the de- 
fects of Alexandre Dumas pére, Frédéric Sou- 
lié, and Eugéne Sue. His stories, which he 
would drive in pairs, or even four-in-hand, 
from day to day in the big journals, and also 
in the little ones, delighted for twemty years 
the less educated portion of the French pub- 
lic. I had sometimes an opportunity of see- 
ing him at work. He was an honest, simple, 
modest man, who did not care for fame, and 
was quite contented with successes of the 
second order which brought in money. Ev- 
ery morning he used to seat himself before a 
pile of paper, either at home or at the office 
of the nearest journal, and there he knocked 
off, one after the other, two, three, four feuil. 
letons, belonging to as many different works. 
He passed from the middle ages to the pres- 
ent day, from the court to the Mabille, from 
the boudoir to the hulks, with incredible ver- 
satility, although sometimes he made a slip, 
and inadvertently put a personage of the six- 
teenth century into a story of the nineteenth. 
He had a good memory, but it was not infal- 
lible, and he once managed, they say, to bring 
back on the stage a hero He had killed and 
buried a week before. I often warned him 
of the danger to which he exposed his brain 
in this species of gymnastigue de haute école. 
He only laughed, and answered that a Vicomte 
du Terrail, a descendant of the Chevalier Ba- 
yard, could brave fatigue with impunity. I 
am not enough skilled in genealogies to be 
able to say whether he was or was not a de- 
scendant of the chevalier sans peur et sans re- 
proche ; but the issue proved that poor Pon- 
son was not invincible, for he died young at 
Bordeaux during the war, and it was the ex- 
cessive toil of his absurd occupation that 
killed him. 

Emile Gaboriau, who has just died, had 
made fashionable, in the form of the age, a 
certain kind of roman judiciaire, of which 
Balzac had a glimpse, but which has of late 
years been brought to perfection under the 
influence of Edgar Poe. Gaboriau developed, 
varied, transplanted, and with much ability 
adapted to modern curiosity that kind of 
problem of which the “ Gold-Bug ” and “ The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue” are the types. 
A numerous class of readers, more numerous, 
indeed, than select, followed with passionate 
interest the proceedings of M. Lecogq, the de- 
tective, who takes up alone an inquiry aban- 
doned by the authorities, and discovers, by 
dint of perseverance, an unfathomable secret. 
This vein is not yet exhausted, for M. Cha- 
vette or Vachette (he is the son of a well- 
known restaurateur), obtained a great success 
with two novels of the same class, “ Défunt 
Brichet” and “ Les Compagnons du Rémou- 
leur.” “Le Dernier Vivant,” of M. Paul Fé- 
val, has not been so enthusiastically received, 
but it is still read. The badly-educated por- 
tion of French society will long continue to 
amuse itself with little judicial problems, just 
as it watches at the café a well-played game 
of dominoes. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EATH has dealt somewhat more lenient- 
D ly than his wont with the world’s no- 
tabilities during the year which has just 
slipped away from us forever. Of names in 
the first rank, whether of politics and philos- 
ophy, of art, letters, and science, of the pro- 
fessions or other various businesses of life in 
which eminence is attainable, fewer, perhaps, 
than usual must be inclosed with the ominous 
band of black. It is almost a matter of as- 
tonishment to look around and see how many 
men, in many countries, who were eminent 
nearly or quite half a century ago, are still 
among the living. But we are writing in the 
last week of December, and, ere the final hour 
of the year is struck, some of the living we are 
mentioning — so suddenly does Death some- 
times send his bolts—may cease to be. 

Bryant, who may be said to have been the 
pioneer of enduring American poetry, and 
published his “ Ages” in 1821, flourishes in 
a green old age, happily free from the intel- 
lectual decadence which years too often bring, 
and Horace Binney was a great lawyer when 
the “ Ages” appeared. There are few more 
mentally active Englishmen than Earl Russell, 
who entered Parliament as a flaming young 
radical rather more than sixty years ago; and 
Francois Guizot, who published a book in 
1809, when Napoleon I. was emperor, and was 
Professor of History at the Sorbonne when 
Earl Russell entered Parliament, is not only 
still among men, but so completely in posses- 
sion of his abilities that he has just been of- 
fered the embassy to London, but declined, 
because he is too busy upon formidable lit- 
erary tasks. Nor need we omit Thiers, who, 
a half a century ago, was just publishing the 
first volume of “The History of the French 
Revolution,” and who may yet become Presi- 
dent of the Republic for a second term. But, 
in a world which, we are given to understand, 
is “all a fleeting show,” to think of escaping 
a long list of losses in the space of a twelve- 
month were to expect an arrest of the laws 
of Nature. 

Saxony alone, among the civilized nations, 
has been bereaved of its sovereign, a quiet, 
fatherly monarch, more addicted to literary 
occupations than to arbitrary rulings. The 
ex-Emperor Napoleon passed away somewhat 
suddenly early in the year, and the quiet man- 
ner in which news of the event was received 
in Paris could not but strike one as singularly 
different from the way in which the announce- 
ment would have been received had he died 
at the Tuileries. With him passed from the 
stage of Europe the most prominent and enig- 
matical personage of his generation. The 
Dowager-Empress of Austria died in Febru- 
ary, and completes the list of the imperial 
and royal dead of 1873. America has lost 
but two of her statesmen of the first rank, 
William H. Seward and Salmon P. Chase. 





Both belong to the political era immediately 
succeeding that of Webster and Clay—the 
era of the persistent and party agitation for 
the abolition of slavery culminating in the 
war. Both entered the Senate as Free-Soilers, 
and were among the founders of the Repub- 
lican party, and both were eminent members 
of the first Lincoln cabinet. Among lesser 
statesmen and politicians the dead of the 
year include John W. Geary, James L. Orr, 
James Brooks, Oakes Ames, and W. M. Mer- 
edith. 

England has consigned to a merited rest- 
ing-place in the great Abbey the last of the 
triumvirate of novelists who have held su- 
premacy for thirty years, in Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton. The most learned and influen- 
tial of recent English philosophers passed 
away in John Stuart Mill. By the death of 
Sir Edwin Landseer, “‘ the Shakespeare of ani- 
mal life” ceased forever to teach and delight 
by the fable of the brush. Besides these, 
fine old Charles Knight, of “‘ Miscellany” and 
“ Cyclopedia ” fame, the caustic law-reformer 
and ex-chancellor Lord Westbury, Macready, 
sole heir of the laurels of Edmund Kean and 
the Kembles, gentle Thornton Hunt, and that 
most genial of courtiers and indefatigable of 
tourists, Sir Henry Holland, the bluff old ad- 
miral Lord Hardwicke, and the venerable ex- 
Speaker Denison, were lost to English society, 
couneils, and letters. 

Agassiz, whom we were proud to claim as 
American, and as our foremost man of sci- 
ence, departed almost on the verge of the de- 
parting year itself; Matthew Maury was a 
loss to science only less irreparable. Our lit- 
erary circles miss John R. Thompson, Lewis 
Gaylord Clarke, and Caroline Chesebro; in 
art, Hiram Powers is the chief light which 
has been extinguished; and the American 
pulpit has been deprived of Joshua Leavitt 
and John Todd. The most brilliant and ge- 
nial and eloquent of English bishops, Samuel 
Wilberforce, lost his life by a fall from his 
horse; the Scottish Church has to mourn the 
rugged Guthrie and the learned Candlish; 
and in Baptist W. Noel the English Baptists 
were deprived of one of their most effective 
preachers. The venerable Dr. Stephen Lush- 
ington, at over ninety, probably carried the 
secret of the Byron separation with him to 
the grave. ® 

The Continental nations have been be- 
reaved of many familiar figures, and it is sin- 
gular, especially, what a large proportion of 
German scientists and Italian men of letters 
have passed away. Justus Liebig the great 
chemist, Gustave Rose the mineralogist, Von 
Raumer the historian, Clara Mundt (Louisa 
Miihlbach) the novelist, Carl Wilhelm the 
poet, are among the German dead; Odillon 
Barrot, ex-minister of the Bonaparte republic, 
St.-Mare Girardin of the Institute, Amédée 
Thierry the historian, Auguste Nélaton the 
imperial physician, Chasles the philologist, 
De Verneuil the naturalist, Désiré the actor, 





and Gaboriau the romancer, among the de- 
ceased of France; and Ratazzi the statesman, 
Alessandro Manzoni the dramatist, Francesco 
dall’Ongaro the Venetian pvet, Rinaldo Ri- 
naldi the sculptor and pupil of Canova, Do- 
nati the astronomer, and Francesco Guerazzi 
the politician and author, Italy’s contribu- 
tions to the tomb. A single Spaniard of 
world-wide note, Olozaga, has died; and thus 
this country, the most severely scourged by 
internal conflict, has lost least in directing 
minds. 


The Isle of Sainte-Marguerite, where 
Marshal Bazaine has been doomed to spend 
the remaining years of an unhappy existence, 
is already noted in French history as the 
scene of a curious romance, the mystery of 
which has not been solved to this day. It is 
a picturesque pile of craggy rocks off the 
southern coast, nearly opposite the beauti- 
ful watering-place of Cannes, where Lord 
Brougham spent the greater part of his de- 
clining years. The island, washed by the wa- 
ters of the purple Mediterranean, is crowned 
by one of those gloomy old castle-fortress- 
es which are to be found on nearly every 
island off the French coast, and were used in 
former days as the dungeons to which were 
consigned, by the despotic simplicity of a 
royal mandate, illustrious and noble prison- 
ers; and one of the towers of the fortress of 
Sainte-Marguerite is especially noted for its 
aspect of sombre loneliness, and for having 
held a captive not even the shadow of whose 
name remains. In short, it was there that 
he who is called in history the “ Iron Mask ” 
passed eleven years of his long and solitary 
durance. For nearly two centuries antiqua- 
ries and the curious in historical mystery have 
puzzled their brains and written books about 
this enigmatical personage, who was carried 
from fortress to fortress by the same stern 
jailer, who wore a mask, not of iron, but of 
velvet, which always concealed his features, 
who never exchanged a word with any one 
but his omnipresent keeper, and dwelt for a 
quarter of a century in absolute silence, who 
seems to have submitted to his fate with 
the stoicism of a Zeno, and who finally died 
without making a sign, at the Bastile, in 
1703. 

It is somewhat singular that, at the very 
time that the capitulator of Metz is being as- 
signed to perhaps the very same prison at 
Sainte-Marguerite once occupied by the Iron 
Mask, the controversy as to who the Iron 
Mask was is reviving among European anti- 
quarians. M. Jung, a very careful and labo- 
rious investigator, has just published a book 
full of curious facts and close argument, in 
which he professes not only to divulge who 
the Iron Mask really was, but to follow him 
step by step from the time of his arrest and 
first incarceration to that of his death. The 
conjectures which have been made from time 
to time, supported by evidence more or less 
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strong, have had a wide range. Some have 
affirmed that he was a twin-brother of Louis 
XIV., and was kept a prisoner for life by Car- 
dinals Richelieu and Mazarin so as to avoid a 
disputed succession. Others have imagined 
him to be a son of Buckingham and Anne of 
Austria ; and yet others have proffered proof 
that he was a son of Anne of Austria by an 
unknown father. But such guesses have long 
since been excluded from credibility. The 
Mask could not have been a twin-brother of 
Louis, for the “notables of France,” who 
were required to be present at the birth of 
the dauphin by the law of the monarchy, 
would otherwise have known of it. There is 
no evidence, beyond the assertion of De Retz, 
a@ man scarcely to be believed on his isolated 
assertion, that Anne of Austria and Bucking- 
ham were on too familiar terms, while there 
is a good deal of evidence that they were not 
on such terms at all. It was long believed 
that the Iron Mask was one Mattioli, an Ital- 
ian, a diplomatic agent of the Duke of Man- 
tua at Paris, who incurred the anger of Louis 
XIV. by betraying his confidence, and sud- 
denly disappeared from the sight of man for- 
ever in 1679. Itis certain that Mattioli was 
a prisoner at Pignerol, and then at Sainte- 
Marguerite, at about the same periods when 
thé Iron Mask was at those places; but M. 
Jung has brought an abundance of conclusive 
evidence that they could not have been iden- 
tical. It appears certain that Mattioli died 
at Sainte-Marguerite in 1694, while the Mask, 
beyond a doubt, gave up the ghost in the Bas- 
tile nine years afterward. The solution of 
the mystery by M. Jung is scarcely less ro- 
mantic and characteristic of the Louis-the- 
Grand era than the theories which he has ex- 
ploded. He tells us that the Iron Mask was 
one Louis d’Oldendorf, who was also Known 
as the Chevalier de Kiffenbach, and that the 
reason of his arrest and imprisonment was 
that he was the chief of a conspiracy to as- 
sassinate the king. But why his punishment 
should have differed from that of other con- 
spirators ; why he should be so seduously 
concealed from all recognition ; why he should 
be constantly watched, and accompanied from 
place to place by the vigilant Saint-Mars—M. 
Jung utterly fails to explain. The crime in 
those days was quite sufficient to justify the 
imprisonment ; why, then, the anxiety of Lou- 
vois and the court to conceal the man’s iden- 
tity ? The accounts of the manner of the Iron 
Mask’s treatment while at what is to be Ba- 
zaine’s prison are very minute and interest- 
ing, and have only lately been given to the 
public. He arrived in a litter covered with 
waxed cloth, his person being disguised 
throughout; Saint-Mars always sat with him 
at meals, when the Mask was invariably placed 
with his back to the window ; Saint-Mars was 
opposite, with a brace of pistols on either 
side of his plate; and they never spake as 
they ate. It can scarcely be said that the 
mystery of the Iron Mask is yet cleared up 





beyond a doubt any more than that of Junius ; 
and it will doubtless be food for laborious 
curiosity for a long time to come. But, as 
probably no important historical consequence 
hangs upon its solution, its value is confined 
to the pleasures of speculation. 





Our censures, a few weeks since, 
of the Post-Office Department in regard to its 
arbitrary and illegal rulings, have elicited a 
number of communications sanctioning our 
comments. A lady, of no little reputation in 
literature, writes to us from the western part 
of this State, explaining how the post-office 
rule, that excludes manuscripts for journals 
from the privilege of book-manuscript rates, 
operates to the disadvantage of a special 
class of readers. “‘ A missionary in Arizona 
or Colorado,” she says, “has information 
concerning his work which he wishes to lay 
before the public in the Spirit of Missions or 
The Presbylerian, or a preacher serving the 
Sunday-School Union has a story to tell 
which would interest the readers of that 
society’s periodicals ; but he cannot send 
his manuscript, without a heavy tax, because 
it is to be printed in a little paper. A friend 
of our Home for the Friendless, or of the 
hospital paper, cannot send to those journals 
a child’s story without paying full letter- 
postage. It is a very serious expense and 
hinderance to all missionary and charitable 
work. Thanking you most heartily for what 
you have said, I hope you will be so good as 
to point out that it is rather beneath the dig- 
nity of the republic to levy a tax on native 
literature and home charity.” If the repub- 
lic did impose the tax in question, we would 
all submit in patience; but it is not the law 
that does this thing, but an illegal and arbi- 
trary interpretation of the law by the Post- 
Office Department ; and this it is simply our 
duty as citizens to resist. We do not believe 
the law intends a discrimination between book 
manuscripts and journal manuscripts, and do 
not believe any official in the department 
honestly thinks it does. Another correspond- 
ent, the editor of a Chicago journal, writes 
to us, suggesting to us to prepare a general 
article, embodying our views as to necessary 
changes in our postal system. Again we 
must explain that it is not the law, but a 
forced and unwarrantable construction of it, 
that we complain of. No doubt the law can 
be improved, but principally by simplifying 
some of its provisions. If all printed matter 
could come under®ne rate, there would be an 
advantage for all concerned. Our correspond- 
ent asks, “ What can be done to secure jus- 
tice in this matter?” We reply that, if the 
press unite, the Post-Office Department can 
be forced into a right position. When the 
postal law was amended so that matter 
mailed without prepayment could be col- 
lected of the recipient at double rates, the 
Postmaster-General thought proper to con- 
strue this into meaning that, when a parcel 
was mailed with insufficient prepayment, 
double the unpaid balance could be collected 
of the recipient; but, under public pressure, 
Congress set him right in this particular. 


We.have only to persist in demanding that ! 





this department shall obey the law to accom. 
plish our purpose in the end. 





Our ex nts in the Journat of 
December 20th upon the drama of “ The Last 
Man,” and the recent story in Continental 
journals of a similar incident in real life—a 
solitary dinner, surrounded by twelve empty 
chairs, commemorative of those who in pre 
vious anniversaries had assembled at the feast 
—have elicited from Dr. R. Shelton Macken. 
zie, of Philadelphia, a gentleman distinguished 
for being a very cyclopedia of reminiscences, 
the following interesting note: “‘‘ The First 
and Last Dinner,’ published in Blackwood’s 
Magazine for February, 1829, was the com. 
mencement of a series, entitled ‘ First and 
Last,’ written for that periodical by Mr. 
William Mudford, at one time editor of The 
Courier (a government paper, in London, in 
the years 1805-30), and also author of 2 ro- 
mance, entitled ‘The Five Nights of St. 
Albans.’ In Mr. Mudford’s sketch, twelve 
friends agree to dine together on a certain 
day, year after year, and do so, the circle 
gradually contracting, by death, until the 
Last Man, aged fourscore and ten, has to 
dine by himself, and drink a bottle of wine, 
corked fifty-eight years before, to be opened 
on that occasion. He has an apoplectic fit at 
the close of his dinner, and dies next day.” 
This gives us, no doubt, the real origin of an 
incident that afterward was employed in a 
drama, and which suggested to De Musset, 
Gautier, and their friends, the anniversary 
dinner at which this season but one sur- 
vivor attended. 


Our readers know that we do not 
often trouble them with comments about our- 
selves, but we are quite sure our friends gene- 
rally will be glad to read the subjoined com- 
munication from Professor Schele de Vere, 
of the University of Virginia, in which he 
speaks in high admiration of this Journat. 
Professor de Vere’s terms of praise are spe- 
cially gratifying to us, inasmuch as they are 
entirely voluntary, and come from one who 
speaks with knowledge and authority. The 
letter is as follows : 

UNIVERSITY OF ad 
December 12, 1878. 

Dear Str: Upon my return from Europe, 
after an absence of more than a year, I found 
awaiting me here a file of Aprierons’ Jour- 
NAL, @ courtesy for which I beg you will ac- 
cept my renewed thanks. I have since spent 
many of my rare leisure hours in reading 
them up, and I cannot refrain from thank- 
ing you specially for the pleasure they have 
afforded me. The Jovrnat is, without ex- 
ception, the best of its kind published in any 
language—an opinion based upon a thorough 
familiarity with the literature of the leading 
nations of Europe during the past two years. 
I am especially delighted with the healthy, 
moral tone of the Journal, and consider its 
manly and judicious patriotism perhaps its 
highest merit. The happy manner in which 
foreign misapprehensions are exposed and 
corrected, and the calm but decided tone in 
which the superior claims and the good feat- 
ures of our national and social life are 
brought out, cannot fail to correct the boast- 
fulness of some and the despondency of 
others, and to help in developing—what we 
still want sadly—a healthy, hearty, national 
feeling. I am quite aware of the little value 
which my praise can have in the eyes of one 
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who is, no doubt, accustomed to far different 
eulogies. Nevertheless, I hope you will ac- 
cept my thanks and my hearty good wishes 
for your continued success. 
“Very respectfully yours, 
“ ScHELE DE VERE.” 


It has, probably, never occurred 
to those so earnest to establish equality of 
wages between the two sexes that, if this 
should come about by external pressure and 
not as a natural consequence of social condi- 
tions, it would prove a great disaster to al- 
most the entire class of women laborers. For 
women are employed in a great many pur- 
suits simply because they can be obtained at 
a lower price, whereas, if men could be hired 
at the same rate, they would much be pre- 
ferred. Make it a law that no discrimina- 
tions shall exist between men and women in 
regard to wages, and immediately women 
would be enabled to obtain employment only 
after the male supply had been exhausted. 
This would not operate in all trades, of 
eourse, but it would in a great majority. 
This is assuming that women, as a rule, are 
inferior workers to men, and so unmistakably 
they are. There is no use of declamation or 
assertion to the contrary—everybody who has 
studied the matter knows this to be true. 
Men are better workers even in many of 
those things in which women are specially 
trained—as in cooking and sewing. Who 
does not know that men are better cooks 
than women? Who would not gladly place 
a well-trained chef in his kitchen, if the 
change involved no more cost? The simple 
fact is that women, being less desirable than 
men, get a place in the labor-field by bidding 
for it at lower rates. Establish equality of 
wages, and you deprive thenr of even their 
present most inadequate opportunities for 
labor. 


In regard to international eopy- 
right, the London Examiner says: “ We 
would press on the people of the United 
States the mischief which is done to the 
growth of their national literature by the 
reprinting of British works at a price into 
which the expenses of authorship do not 
enter, The tendency of this is to crush out 
the American author from the competition ; 
and there can be little doubt that the back- 
ward state of the higher literature in the 
United States is to a very large extent attrib- 
utable to this cause.” All of which is very 
true, and was duly advanced in our arguments 
on the copyright question last year. But the 
idea that Congress, in its legislation, would 
consider “ higher literature” of as much im- 
portance as the interests of printers and 
paper-makers, could only be entertained by 
an enthusiast, or one not versed in American 
politics. 





Viterary, 


é gs experiment in joint authorship made 
by Mr. Clemens (“‘ Mark Twain’’) and 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has undoubtedly 
been watched with a very unusual degree of 
interest by those who know the two writers— 
whether personally or through their works. 
That Mark Twain has chosen the career of the 





American humorist—a career which involves 
the painful penalty under which Sydney Smith 
and Theodore Hook suffered, of not being able 
to ask for the mustard or greet a friend with- 
out provoking a laugh—has not probably made 
any thoughtful person blind to the quaint and 
peculiar originality, acuteness, we will even 
say genius, of this author’s mind; to its real 
power and subtilty, the keenness of its obser- 
vation, and its perpetual and consistent hatred 
of feebleness and sham. There is always 
something in Mark Twain’s writings—in all 
the more ambitious of them, that is—which 
makes us feel that it would do one positive 
good, and be a pleasure of no ordinary kind, 
to hear his talk or read his works when—if such 
time ever could come—he was not funny. 
Mr. Warner has written with an utterly differ- 
ent pen; there has been in his essays a deli- 
cate savor of much reading of Charles Lamb ; 
a quiet and genial habit ; a trace of reverie; a 
touch of the artist’s hand; and a grace that is 
of books and scholarship. The combination, 
when these two writers put their pens to the 
same task, was curious; the result is as curious 
as the combination. A novel by these two 
authors could not be without a good deal of 
strength of different kinds; and this “‘ The 
Gilded Age” certainly has. Its humor is in 
the main true, and without strain ; its satire is 
of a straight-out kind, but tells just where it 
was meant it should; and its description has 
all the force of realism without losing any of 
the power of unexpectedness (if we may coin 
a word) and sharpness. But the book has the 
faults which will possibly cling to the results 
of most joint authorship to the end of time. 
It is good in episodes from which to make a 
novel—unsatisfactory as a combination of them. 
It is like a salad-dressing badly mixed, where- 
in one comes upon the mustard in lumps, the 
salt in masses, pools of vinegar, and collec- 
tions of oil which might have softened the 
whole. The ingredients are capital, the use 
of them faulty, so it seems tous. There has 
been an undue anxiety to illustrate certain 
types of character with knowledge — and 
true knowledge—of which both writers were 


supplied almost to excess by their sharp pow- | 


ers of observation, and to the use of which 
they were inclined by their desire to have a 
shot at all kinds of sham; and so they have 
overcrowded their stage with people, the ac- 
tion of each one of whom is complete in it- 
self and true, but who. together do not act 
up to their cues in the least: who go on show- 
ing their own characteristics, and occupying 
themselves with the full exhibition of their 
own traits, regardless of the fact that the in- 
fluences and circumstances about them would, 
in the nature of things, force them into a much 
greater general congruity than they now dis- 
play. It seems as though each of the authors 
had taken upon himself the creation and car- 
rying through the story of certain special 
characters, and had concentrated his attention 
as entirely upon them as if he had been writ- 
ing for a “‘ portrait-gallery of typical Ameri- 
cans”’ or similar work, forgetting utterly the 
trifling necessity of occasionally making the 
action of persons in a narrative more impor- 
tant than the mere description of the dramatis 

sone. If the chief design of the authors 
of ** The Gilded Age” was to give us a set of 
capital sketches of most types of the Ameri- 
can humbug, they have achieved a success 
such as no less trenchant pens could have 
gained. If they meant to give us a story, in 
the course of which the characters played a 
true and properly balanced part, they must 
certainly be said to have failed. But, in any 
event, they have given most of the falsities 





of the time a sound thrashing that will be ap- 
preciated in quarters to which no one of the 
Olympian bolts of the thunderers in daily 
press and Sunday pulpit could ever penetrate ; 
and, of all the levers wherewith to topple over 
the thrones of Sham, ridicule such as this is 
the strongest. The preface, the chapter-head- 
ings, and the appendix of the book may pos- 
sess humor of a high order; to us it seemed— 
after the first smile, perhaps—to be of rather a 
dreary sort. ‘The Gilded Age” is sold by 
subscription, and published by the Hartford 
Publishing Company. 


Several recent religious books—or works 
on topics connected with religious thought— 
have been of an unusually valuable character. 
Noteworthy among them is Dr. Plumer’s 
‘Pastoral Theology.” It is well conceived 
and well written, not only from the point of 
view of the orthodox preacher, but from near- 
ly all points of view. The excellent chapter 
on “ The Right Temper for a Theologian” is 
especially sensible and just in many respects, 
and addresses itself to many who in no way 
share the beliefs of its author. Dr. Theodor 
Christlieb’s paper on ‘The Best Methods of 
counteracting Modern Infidelity’? (a paper 
read before the Evangelical Alliance in New 
York) is of a more conventional kind, and will 
probably not find a large circle of interested 
readers among the persons it hopes to teach. 
What Dr. Christlieb calls ‘‘ modern infidelity ” 
is hardly, as Mr. Blauvelt has so recently set 
forth in his papers in Scribner’s Monthly, to be 
treated successfully in the fashion the German 
theologian recommends to us, nor should we 
advise any thoughtful clergyman who chooses 
to undertake such a task to take the instruc- 
tions of this book for his guide. But we in- 
clude it under the head of valuable works be- 
eause it presents so clearly the ordinary view 
of the subject that it may safely be taken as a 
representative of a very large and wide-spread 
school.—Dr. Jessup’s ‘* Women of the Arabs” 
may almost be included under the head of religi- 
ous books, for it deals with its subject in great 
part from the point of view of the missionary 
and the teacher of Christianity. It is an in- 
teresting record of what has been done during 
many years of work among a singular people; 
but still more interesting because it gives such 
realistic glimpses of the life of that people 
that it adds greatly to our literature of travel 
and the study of races. 


The ‘Midland Poems’: of Mr. Orsamus 
Charles Dake (whom we can easily picture 
wishing, some years hence, that he had let pub- 
lication wait upon maturity), mentioned here, 
makes a good antithesis. With a scathing bit- 
terness, the nature of which we cannot but 
honor, while the expression of it is not all that 
we could wish, Mr. Dake occupies himself in 
the opening poem by sweeping from the earth 
that ‘‘ new religion’’ of which he regards the 
sacred Boston as the unholy seat ; and having, 
in thrilling narrative, revealed the terrors 
hastening upon us with its increasing sway, he 
closes with brief but eloquent lines : 


“Think you! 
What sort of thing is that Reform whose rvot 
Is struck in Boston ; and whose advocates 
Are like Janet Monell? Ask Helena, 
Widowed and childless, what she thinks of it, 
And if she yet has joined the liberal cause?" 


She certainly will not after reading Mr. Dake, 
who, after having relieved his mind as above 
shown, has his say about many other matters, 
both in blank-verse and rhyme, and leaves us 
comforted at the thought that he cannot have 
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much more to tell. (The Western News Com- 
pany, publishers.) 


Among recently-published collections of 
poems are those of “H. H.”—very graceful 
and sometimes very beautiful verses, the value 
of which we had hardly appreciated in seeing 
them, as most of their readers have done, as 
detached and fugitive pieces, and at long in- 
tervals. Individually, nearly all are familiar 
to the majority of magazine-lovers; and the 
collection is one of the very few that are justi- 
fied by permanent value, and by the constant 
wish of those who have glanced at the poems 
once, and afterward wonder where they can 
find again the lines that partly linger in their 
fancy. 


Edmond About writes to the London Athe- 
neum, predicting a revival of literary activity 
in France, but deploring the present depres- 
sion. ‘Three or four years ago we printed,” 
he says, ‘‘a novel a day, without prejudice to 
critical, historical, or philosophical works; 
but hardly find time, nowadays, to publish one 
or two books a week, heavy and light put to- 
gether.” Even the fewilletons have disappeared 
from many journals, under the excuse that the 
pressure of news excludes them; but M. About 
believes that a tolerable novel is all but unpro- 
curable, and hence the papers have to be very 
sparing of such rarities. 


Art. 


bine the rapid change of pictures in the exhi- 
bition-rooms of New York, it seems of 
little use to criticise particular points in works 
which have no great claims, either from their 
subjects or the names of the artists who painted 
them. To people who live at a distance, tech- 
nical distinctions between different pictures 
are of little value, as they cannot hope to test 
what they read by what they can examine for 
themselves ; and the daily press gives all the 
information necessary about the ordinary 
works at Goupil’s, Snedecor’s, or Schaus’s. 
Nevertheless, occasionally some point is so 
prominent in those which are not of the first 
artistic consideration, that a reference to it 
may be of value, whether the painting itself 
ean or cannot be viewed. 

There are at the present time, at Goupil’s, 
two rather remarkable examples of work 
which, though so inconspicuous that people 
in general would pass them by without notice, 
are yet so good specimens of the “‘ motive” 
which the artists had in weaving them into 
paintings, as to furnish a strong illustration 
of the point to which we have sometimes re- 
ferred in the Journat, that it often requires a 
trained judgment of art to comprehend what 
induces some artists to paint certain of their 
pictures. 

The two pictures we refer to are, one by 
Toulmouche of a young lady in a gray silk 
dress, standing by a gray marble mantel-piece, 
which is against a gray wooden wainscoting. 
In front of the wainscoting stands a gray cloth 
chair, and, in her hand, the girl holds a gray 
glove. Other colors come into the picture 
here and there; and the modeling of the girl’s 
back is very nice, and her dress would furnish 
a graceful pattern for a mantua-maker. All 
the accessories, of course, to a man of Toul- 
mouche’s experience, had their value, but he 
made the painting for the sake of the five dif- 
ferent gray stuffs, which are all of the same 
shade of color. So carefully and skillfully has 
ho managed the materials which form these 








objects, that probably not one person in ten 
would think of their being of the same color, 
so fully does the quality of the material give 
variety ; but the shine of the polished marble 
takes the eye in one place, while the soft, dull 
folds of the silk break up its masses of color, 
leaving it graceful and flowing on the form of 
the woman ; and the springs that puff up the 
gray cushion of the chair serve to show its 
stiff and somewhat heavy material. The eye 
passes along the smooth wood-work, as smooth 
as the marble, but without its polish, and 
finally can study the similarity and unlike- 
ness of the limp kid glove, as soft, but thicker 
than the silk; less stiff than the chair-cover- 
ing, and lacking the firmness of the wood-work. 
This little painting is a tour de force, which 
ean only be adequately appreciated by one 
who knows the difficulty of producing a true 
effect from one color; and it is as an example 
of the kind of technical skill that causes many 
paintings to find favor with artists or ama- 
teurs, which, to people in general, appear ut- 
terly meagre and without interest. 

Another painting, by J. Pinchart, repre- 
sents a young girl swinging in a hammock, 
and is a very pleasing and graceful design. 
The bough of a tree yields to her weight, her 
goat frisks by her, and flowers and grass are 
on the earth. But, like the other, this picture 
is a tour de force, and one of its main designs 
appears to be the showing how the same white 
may form the woman’s dress in soft, thin mus- 
lin, and, with scarcely any relief or change, 
becomes a distant, sunny, and hazily-clouded 
sky. Anda third element is added in the de- 
gree of light in the brilliant warm hues of the 
skin of her face and arms, which, though per- 
ceived to be darker than dress orsky, from the 
peculiar luminosity that always characterizes 
flesh, would deceive the eye of the uniniti- 
ated, and make him judge her to be the light- 
est portion of the picture, notwithstanding the 
solid masses of nearly pure white that frame 
her in. Such matters as these make much of 
the interest and value of pictures; and, when 
illustrations of this sort of technique occur, al- 
most any one is interested to have his atten- 
tion drawn to them. 


As far back as 1859 Mr. Hamilton Fish, Mr. 
Horatio Seymour, and other gentlemen, organ- 
ized a “Saratoga Monument Association,” 
with the object of erecting at Schuylerville, 
in this State, a fitting monument commemora- 
tive of the surrender of General Burgoyne in 
the Revolutionary War—an event acknowl- 
edged to be the turning-point in that momen- 
tous contest. ‘* Almost a century,’’ says a 
recent memorial to Congress on this matter, 
“has elapsed since that illustrious victory, 
and yet no monument has arisen to commem- 
orate it, even while Lexington and Bunker 
Hill have their imposing memorials to tell of 
the earliest bloodshed in the cause of cisat- 
lantic freedom ; and, in our own day, the self- 
consecration of Antietam and Gettysburg are 
made enduring in granite records for the ad- 
miration of generations yet to be. The pur- 
pose is noble, the tribute deserved ; for every 
such memorial stands as an educator of grati- 
tude and patriotism.”” The members of this 
association have selected a design for the mon- 
ument, and are endeavoring to procure the 
necessary funds to erect it, which are estimated 
at three hundred thousand dollars. The plan 
of the proposed structure is of obelisk form, 
eighty feet square at base, and two hrndred 
and thirty feet in height. It is to be “ acces- 
sible to its top; to contain conveniences for 
the erection of commemorative and historical 
tablets, the exhibition of relics from the battle- 





fields, and niches for bronzes representing 
some of the prominent actors in the great 
event.”” In the name of patriotism, we hope 
to see the project consummated; and, in the 
name of art, we hope the memorial will be 
worthy in conception and execution. 


Music. 


HE influence of music 1n human culture 
has been a subject of frequent allusion 
among poets, essayists, and orators, since the 
old Greeks fabled Orpheus to have drawn the 
rocks and the trees after him by the sweet 
sounds of his lyre. Of the intensely-human- 
izing effects of the art there can be no doubt, 
and its value in individual education is a ques- 
tion of even more importance than its genera] 
relation to national progress. Plato, in his 
beautiful dream of the model state, insists that 
music shall be one of the principal elements 
of instruction for youth, and we all know that 
the same idea was practically carried out to a 
very considerable extent among the Greek na- 
tionalities. The great idealist, among many 
fantastic reasons, adduces some which are full 
of force even for this practical and utilitarian 
generation. The systematic and thorough study 
of this most harmonious of all the arts tends 
to help the plastic and growing faculties tow- 
ard a true symmetry and balance. Aside from 
this, in the effects wrought on the moral na- 
ture, it is seen that the result of musical exer- 
cise is to dispose the mind to its most cheer- 
ful and active mood. Without regard to the 
desirability of a knowledge of music for its 
own sake, its importance simply as a question 
of intellectual drill is a matter pregnant with 
interest to thinking men. Some of the most emi- 
nent thinkers of England and Germany, notice- 
ably among them Bishop Berkeley and Jean 
Paul Richter, have written largely on this sub- 
ject ; and even John Stuart Mill, that most lu- 
minous mind of the generation, has not neg- 
lected some very earnest words on music as an 
element in current school education. The artis 
recognized as a branch of study among our 
higher collegiate institutions, and most of the 
minor colleges are following the example of 
Yale and Harvard in endowing professorships 
of music. But this alone does not touch the 
main question at issue. It is not with music 
and musical knowledge, regarded as an orna- 
ment or one of the graces of education, but as 
an essential, that this brief discussion has to 
do. In other words, we would inquire how 
far the study of music might be carried with 
advantage in our schools ? 

In Germany the study of the science of 
music has been for many years a recognized 
element in the general school systen. This 
may be either regarded as the consequence or 
the cause of the national love and genius for 
the most fascinating and refining of the fine 
arts. At all events, its influence on that mu- 
sical superiority which has become world- 
famous, cannot be ignored. It is well known 
that, either in England or America, no great 
orchestra or choral society can be organized 
without a very heavy draught on the German 
element. The univeral musical education in 
youth, among the Germans, lays the founda- 
tion for the cropping out of the latent tenden- 
cies, and thus every bit of talent in this di- 
rection is sure to be utilized. We can con- 
ceive of nothing so certain to make a musical 
people as a general and thorough drill in the 
fundamental principles of music among the 
schools of the land. Those pupils who, left to 
themselves, would in after-life feel little but 6 
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vague and languid pleasure in sweet sounds, 
in this manner would acquire an active and in- 
telligent taste, destined in some to develop 
into executive skill; in the few, perhaps, to 
blossom into creative genius ; in all, to consti- 
tute a delightful critical faculty. 

The idea of musical study as a feature of 
the public-school system has already been 
agitated more or less in our different cities, 
but it needs to be more thoroughly and ex- 
haustively discussed. The experiment has 
been also made to some extent, but in so im- 
perfect and indifferent a manner that it is not 
fair to judge of the possible results by the 
present status of the system. New-York City 
may be taken as an example. Music is a part 
of the daily school-drill, but the impression 
made on the visitor, it must be confessed, 
rather tends to make the matter ridiculous. 
The pupils are taught to sing a certain num- 
ber of tunes in a mechanical fashion, as if it 
were a disagreeable part of the school-routine, 
to be hurried through as fast as possible. 

What little instruction in the principles of 
the science of music is given, is so crude and 
halting, so entirely without uniformity in the 
different schools, that it is no matter of won- 
der that the scholars should feel but little in- 
terest in a branch of knowledge so bunglingly 
taught. In the Western cities, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis, musical instruction in 
the schools is far more intelligent and system- 
atic. This department has a regular super- 
intendent, thoroughly competent for his work, 
and the methods of tuition are carefully pre- 
scribed. But there is a vast field for improve- 
ment even there, and it is an encouraging fact 
that the increasing numbers and importance 
of the German population will be likely to en- 
force a steady improvement in the modes and 
processes used in the public schools. Boston 
has been making by far the most ambitious 
experiment in the direction indicated among 
American cities. Not only is singing taught 
in her schools, but there is an attempt to give 
careful tuition in the principles of harmony 
and musical composition. In other words, at 
feast, a glance is had at the more advanced 
stages of the science. The system is as yet 
too young to declare its actual results, but it 
is reasonable to prophesy, from the more in- 
telligent and scholarly method, more genuine 
and sturdy effects. It takes time, however, to 
accomplish great results. Civilization tests 
itself by centuries and cycles, and, even in 
such a matter as improvement in our school 
system, there should be no discouragement if 
it sometimes takes a generation to attain de- 
sired reforms. As the age becomes riper and 
wiser, and the insight into its own needs more 
profound, as well as its ingenuity in devising 
corrections, it is not too much, however, to 
expect a corresponding activity in stimulating 
the different agencies of improvement. The 
value of a general musical education for the 
people being admitted, there is no reason why 
adequate methods cannot be adopted for all 
cur public schools, at least in the large cities 
throughout the land. Twenty years of a well- 
devised and careful method of teaching would 
tell a marvelous result for the musical growth 
of the nation. 


The first concert of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic Society, given on Saturday evening, the 
20th ultimo, was a very brilliant and interest- 
ing entertainment, sufficiently so to make the 
New-York rival of this society look anxiously 
after its laurels, The Brooklynites put in 
Practice what may be termed a flank move- 
Ment against the venerable organization on 
the other side of the river. Mr. Theodore 








Thomas was offered the conductorship; and 
as Thomas and his orchestra are one, of course 
this splendid body of musicians came with him 
to form the nucleus of the Philharmonic or- 
chestra. The results were what might have 
been expected. The orchestral numbers were 
nobly handled, particularly Liszt’s difficult 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise,” and Berlioz’s weird 
and exquisite fantasy, the ‘* Queen - Mab” 
overture. These two interpretations fairly 
carried the audience by storm, and made the 
star features of a generally acceptable pro- 
gramme. The vocal contributions to the en- 
joyment of the public were by Mdlle. Torriani 
of the Strakosch opera troupe, who sang the 
first grand scena of Marguerite in “ Faust,’ 
and the “‘ mad scene”’ from “‘ Hamlet.’”? Both 
of these were executed in a fashion exception- 
ally good, at least for a concert of this nature. 
For it may be remarked, in passing, that “* Phil- 
harmonic’? managers have generally pursued 
the policy of making the solo features of their 
concerts a mere foil to the excellence of the in- 
strumental work. The Brooklyn organization 
has acted on a different principle, and the ex- 
ample is to be recommended as worthy of 
emulation. For many years the Philharmonic 
Society of Brooklyn has presented a sorry 
spectacle of an institution struggling against 
its own dissensions and public indifference. 
The present season marks a radical change, 
and the people of that city are to be heartily 
congratulated that their representative musi- 
cal society seems to have taken a new lease of 
energetic life. 





Hational and Statistical. 


Cheap Transit. 


— is something peculiarly and inex- 
pressibly grand and inspiring associated 
with the commerce of the Mississippi Valley. 
From the stand-point of a century, where, be- 
hind the narrow fringe of white settlements 
which bordered the Atlantic, there was only a 
wide expanse of trackless wilderness, the thir- 
teen colonies have swelled into thirty-seven 
States and Territories, dotted with capital 
cities, which vie with the proudest in Europe, 
from the ocean to beyond the Mississippi. In- 
deed, the present mass of home civilization 
stands aghast, as it were, at the phenomenal 
outlines of our national development ; and our 
commercial movements at the present time 
have evolved brilliant problems for progres- 
sive statisticians, involving the rapid crystal- 
lization of material enterprises, the result of 
beneficent and powerful agencies that have 
given to the United States great commercial 
and political influence, chief among which is 
its system of small proprietary interests, es- 
tablished by the fathers of the republic, which 
has tended very materially to develop the pub- 
lic domain of the country. 

The forthcoming report of the Senate Select 
Committee on Transportation will have for its 
actual basis of recommendations and sugges- 
tions, the growth, development, and prosper- 
ity of the Mississippi Valley, the garden, the 
farm, the granary of the world, whose com- 
merce extends even to the ice-floes of the 
arctic, and to the walls of exclusion in China 
and Japan. The Mississippi basin is indeed 
the grand amphitheatre of the world, the most 
obviously remarkable physical feature of the 
globe, bisected through its centre by a supreme 
artery, the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, 
five thousand miles long, draining an area em- 
bracing 1,500,000 square miles, and presenting 
a continuous navigable channel of 22,500 miles, 





having 45,000 miles of shore, an amount of 
navigation and coast equal to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The population of the Mississippi 
Valley is at present 18,000,000, but capable of 
containing and feeding a population of at least 
ten times that number. The basin, so called, 
in position is exactly central to the continent, 
and also equally the centre of the American 
Union, as now blockea out in existing States 
and prospective States. In addition to this, it 
is equidistant from, and exactly in the middle 
between, the two halves of the human family, 
distinctly concentrated. Indeed, the Missis- 
sippi Valley is the crowning glory of the Amer- 
ican Continent, and, at the same time, its sav- 
ior. Within the grand basin of the Missis- 
sippi are embryo empires, each capable of sup- 
porting itself, either by manufacturing, min- 
ing, or agriculture, all constituting the paragon 
of geographical positions, and embracing rare 
economy in structure, climate, prolific food, 
and miscellaneous productions. 

And this brings us to a slight consideration 
of the question of cheap transit, the moving 
of the vast crop of the Mississippi Valley to 
the seaboard. We are told, in general terms, 
that the Northwestern States produce 1,000 - 
000,000 bushels of cereals annually, on 44,000 - 
000 acres, of which 300,000,000 bushels are a 
surplus for export; and that, of this quantity, 
about 90,000,000 bushels is subject to a foreign 
demand. It would seem as though the geo- 
graphical plan of the country, coupled with 
enterprise and skill, should solve at once the 
question of cheap transportation, which is ag- 
itating both the produce and the commerce , 
but when we take into consideration the fact 
that we have an area of arable land, located ir. 
the heart of the North American Continent, 
equal to 2,300,000 square miles, a surface equa: 
to the aggregate of the valleys of the other con- 
tinents, and which is being improved with Mi- 
dusian fingers from year to year, the subject of 
how to move even the cereal crop, at rates such 
as shall be remunerative to all concerned, is 
one that has puzzled even the select commit- 
tee of Congress, created for the purpose of 
maturing plans to that end. 

Not a few artificial water - highways have 
been mapped out by political economists, with 
the view of affording additional and cheaper 
means for the transportation of the surplus 
products of the Mississippi Valley to the sea- 
board, and these new routes, soon to be called 
to the attention of Congress, involve an 
aggregate expenditure of over $200,000,000. 
Some of these schemes are visionary and im- 
practicable, cunningly contrived and specious- 
ly reasoned out, and solicit government co- 
partnership. We will not stop to discuss the 
merits or demerits of any of them, but attempt 
to show that Nature and human skill must act 
in unison in the matter of solving the cheap 
transportation question. A nation can violate 
Nature as well as individuals, and we think, if 
the friends of the cheap transportation move- 
ment would study faithfully the geography o' 
our country, sinking all local prejudices, a qui 
way may be found to asolution of the legitimate 
development of the resources and facilities 
of the West. The present is certainly no time 
for the government to engage in a system 
of colossal internal improvements, to effect 
that which the business energy of the people 
is sufficient to supply. 

To’ our mind the question of cheap tran- 
sit is practically a simple one. Glancing at the 
physical geography of the country, one cannot 
but consider im a reverential spirit the supreme 
engineering of Nature as developed in adjust- 
ing itself to the isothermal axis. It is a re- 
markable fact that progress has developed it- 








self intensely along the fortieth degree of lati- 
tude, from Peking to New York, and here are 
located the chief cities of the world. The 
maritime policy of the world is now in compe- 
tition with the internal or continental policy, 
and it is the clashing of these two interests 
that has created the problem of cheap transit 
in the United States. There isa Western com- 
merce as well as an Eastern commerce. ‘ The 
enterprise of the seaboard is fostered by the 
national Treasury, while that of the Missis- 
sippi Valley is influenced, one way or the 
other, by corporate capital, mortgaged in the 
interests of a chosen few, but compelling 
the pioneers of the country, the producers, 
to pay tribute to it. Hence it is that we 
see deep-sea navigation concentrated, not at 
the deepest water and finest harbors, but 
actually at points where shipping is menaced, 
on the general principle, however, that com- 
merce goes where cargoes can be found ; 
hence such great cities as New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Chicago. The foreign 
commerce of the country is insignificant com- 
pared with the commerce of the interior, yet 
only fifty years old, and grand is this internal 
commerce having over two thousand vessels 
and steamers alone on the great lakes. Within 
the united basins of the Mississippi and St. 
Lawrence is a continuous river navigation for 
45,000 miles, having a double bank, or 90,000 
miles of coast, the whole extent of which may 
be coursed by the same vessel, which can land 
anywhere. The circuitous seaboard surround- 
ing the Atlantic is estimated at 69,000 miles. 
The three great water-routes of the country at 
present are, the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, and 
the Mississippi Rivers; but the two first- 
named routes are ice-bound five months out of 
twelve, whereas the last named is practicable 
the entire year, with a proper depth of water 
at its mouth. Geographically considered, it 
would seem as though the products of the 
Mississippi Valley should be transported down 
this river to the sea, that great artery being 
the water-shed of 1,500,000 acres of territory. 
Here, then, is one grand outlet for the surplus 
products of the West. Nature and Science 
have also demonstrated another means to the 
end. When the State of New York, in 1818, 
perforated the divided mountains, and let 
through the infant commerce of that period, 
she opened a thoroughfare that has quadrupled 
in capacity and lengthened out, as it were, to 
New York and to Boston; while the digging 
through the Alleghanies, routes for commerce, 
has made the Ohio and other rivers feeders of 
the iron pathways to and from the West. No 
monster canals, such as is proposed, play a 
part in this gigantic commerce. The existing 
railways which radiate from Chicago, pursue 
continuously the plains of the Ohio and St. 
Lawrence, outflank the Alleghanies between 
Syracuse and Rome, and descend by the Hudson 
River to deep water, by means of the moderate 
undulating river-grades, which finally debouch 
into the ocean. Thus we see that the physi- 
eal geography of the country affords ample fa- 
cilities, combined with engineering skill, to a 
solution of the cheap-transit question, provided 
-he public carriers adjust their rates on a non- 
speculative basis. The deductions of science 
and the teachings of experience with the natu 
ral and artificial highways, show conclusively 
that they are equal to the emergency if properly 
made available,especially the Mississippi River. 
The natural channels will secure the great end 
sought. Respecting the cost per bushel, and 
time of transit of vessels by the three great 
water-routes, we have been furnished with the 
following figures: By the St. Lawrence, from 
Chicago to Liverpool, forty-five cents per 
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bushel and fifty-three days’ time; by the 
Hudson River (Erie Canal) route, forty-nine 
cents per bushel and fifty-eight days’ time ; 
by the Mississippi, from St. Louis, thirty-sev- 
en cents per bushel and thirty days’ time. By 
rail, from Chicago to New York, grain in bulk, 
sixty cents per one hundred pounds. These 
figures show that the water-rates afford the 
cheapest transportation. 


In a late number of the Journax (Novem- 
ber 15th) we drew an ideal picture of a people 
that enjoyed the liberal, far-seeing, and foster- 
ing care of a paternal government. In that 
picture the people were so favored by govern- 
ment that all education was at the national ex- 
pense ; lyceums were gratuitous luxuries, mu- 
sic, painting, and sculpture, were freely pre- 
sented to all who loved them; and natural his- 
tory, astronomical observatories, and tropical 
conservatories, were gifts offered to the whole 
nation. To-day we leave that ideal picture, to 
present a similar, but real one, actually exist- 
ing in this country. 

There are on the rolls of the Treasury De- 
partment 11,200 names, engaged by the year, 
and drawing salaries varying from the $10,000 
given the secretary to the $1.50 a day drawn 
by the boatmen of the custom-houses: 120 of 
these are at the heads of custom-houses, and 
are paid by fees on confiscated property, some- 
times amounting, in this city, it is said, to 
$60,000 a year ; in the smaller offices to $600 or 
less; but, whatever the amount may be, it is 
mainly dependent upon the discovery of frauds 
made in attempting to evade the laws. In ad- 
dition to these 11,200 persons, retained year by 
year, there are 1,000 or 2,000 more employed 
by the day or month, as pressure of work or 
political necessity requires. These 13,000 per- 
sons are scattered among the custom-houses 
from Maine to Texas, or employed in the in- 
ternal revenue service where tobacco grows, 
or whiskey is manufactured. Every one of 
them holds his situation at the will of one man. 
If a new Secretary of the Treasury is appointed, 
many of those holding the higher offices are 
displaced; if the opposition party prevails, 
every one of them has to go. Their eyes are 
constantly fixed on their official head. They 
ever study the political straws that denote the 
way of the coming storm. 

Passing from the Treasury to the Post- 
Office, we find an army of 32,000 postmasters, 
all appointed by one man, and holding their 
offices at his pleasure. Should he be ousted 
from his ‘‘ coign of vantage,” they know full well 
that they must follow in his departing steps. 
On the rolls of the State Department may be 
found long lists of ambassadors, ministers, 
consuls, ete., scattered over the face of the 
habitable globe, and carefully looking after the 
success of their party, and their country’s in- 
terests. The pay attached to these situations 
is large, as becomes the representatives of a 
wealthy government; these offices are, there- 
fore, sought with great avidity. The records 
of the Interior Department give the names of 
a large number of clerks at various offices in 
the West, dividing up 10,000,000 acres of land 
a year among homesteads, agricultural colleges, 
and railroads that are built ahead of population. 
The same volume gives the statistics of 250,000 
pensioners, maimed and crippled in war, and 
drawing a whole or partial support from the 
Treasury of the United States. Another large 
corps in this department is busily engaged the 
year round in raising and distributing vast 
quantities of flower and vegetable seeds, or in 
the publication of an enormous edition of an 
Agricultural Report, that is gratuitously dis- 
tributed over all the land. 





Here are not far from 400,000 persons, num. 
bering, with their families, over 1,500,000 peo. 
ple, all dependent upon government for sup. 
port. To prevent any change of administm. 
tion is the chief concern of their lives. But, 
as there are at least two outs to one in, that is, 
two applicants for every official vacancy, ther 
are double this number of people hoping that 
government will support them, in the future, 
as it is now supporting others. In theory we 
have no bureaucracy in this country ; but, in 
fact, we have a good deal of it, and it grows 
with the growth of the nation. It has doubled 
within the last twenty years, and may double 
again in the next twenty. Even while we 
write, Congress is discussing a bill concerning 
land and education, the tendency of which js 
to make the myriad school-masters and school- 
mistresses of the land officers of government, 
dependent upon the national Treasury for their 
salary. This bureaucracy has its chief scat at 
Washington, and therefore has large influence 
on legislation. Few persons are aware of the 
number of government employés, and of the 
great change made in their social and pecuniary 
position by a change in the political adminis. 
tration. Is it a healthy sign when so largea 
portion of the people, larger than some of the 
smaller royalties of Europe, are dependent 
upon government for support, and a yet larger 
portion are anxiously hoping to receive that 
support in a future that shall not extend over 
four years? 





Science. 


ae influence of electrity on the growth of 
plants has recently been made the sub 
ject of careful study by Mr. M. H. Bridgeman, 
of Norwich, England. The method pursued 
and the results obtained may be thus brief 
described: Upon a plate of glass three inches 
square, two strips of sheet-tin are laid so as 
nearly touch in the centre. Upon this glass, 
and covering the tin strips, is spread a piece 
of common felt moistened with rain-water; 
and, upon its dampened surface, cress-seed 
are thickly strewed. The tin plates are then 
connected with the opposite poles of a weak 
galvanic battery; the result being that one 
half of the felt is charged with positive ani 
the other with negative electricity. At th 
side of this plate is a second, which has cor 
nection with the battery, and upon which th 
seeds grow, subjected to no artificial cond: 
tions. The results of this novel course of e 
periment are given as follows: After the laps 
of four days the seeds on the opposite side af 
the first piece of felting gave signs of germine 
tion, while the hulls were shriveling up ané 
becoming black. On the negative side of the 
felting the seeds were at the same time swoF- 
len, and their hulls, which retained their nat 
ral color, were beginning to burst. At the 
end of six days the first shoots made their ap 
pearance. It was not till several days late 
that the first shoots appeared upon, the second 
plate. It is recorded, as the most peculist 
result of this trial that, while on the negative 
pole, where there was every sign of strong 
development, the root-sprout sank downward 
into the moist felting, the roots from th 
positive side rose upward from blackened and 
dried-up seeds. These experiments serve™ 
enforce the opinion, recently advanced, that 
often by the simplest methods, intelligently 
applied, results may be obtained which best 
directly upon the most important natural phe 
nomena. 
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The Scientific American for December 6th 
eontains the following description of a novel 
and simple electric light: ‘‘ Dr. Geissler, of 
Bonn, Germany, whose name is inseparably 
associated with some of the most beautiful ex- 
periments that can be performed by the agency 
of electricity, makes an electrical vacuum-tube 
that may be lighted without either induction- 
coil or frictional machine. It consists of a tube 
an inch or so in diameter, filled with air as dry 
as can be obtained, and hermetically sealed 
after the introduction of a smaller exhausted 
tube. If this outward tube be rubbed with a 
piece of flannel, or any of the furs generally 
used in exciting the electrophorus, the inner 
tube will be illumined with flashes of mellow 
light. The light is faint at first, but gradually 
becomes brighter and softer. It is momentary 
jn duration: but, if the tube be rapidly fric- 
tioned, an optical delusion will render it con- 
tinuous. If the operator have at his disposal 
a piece of vulcanite, previously excited, he 
may, after educing signs of electrical excite- 
ment within the tube, entirely dispense with 
the use of his flannel or fur. This will be 
found to minister very much to his personal 
ease and.comfort. He may continue the ex- 
periments, and with enhanced effect, by mov- 
ing the sheet of vulcanite rapidly up and down 
ata slight distance from the tube. This beau- 
tifal phenomenon is an effect of induction.” 


The great dam across the Connecticut River, 
having proved an insurmountable barrier to 
the advance of shad and other fish, the State 
of Massachusetts decided in favor of the con- 
struction of a suitable fish-way around it. 
To further this project twelve thousand dol- 
lars were appropriated, and the Holyoke Wa- 
ter Company, the owners of the dam, were 
instructed to complete the work, defraying any 
additional expense. The company having de- 
clined to comply, a mandate from the Supreme 
Court at Washington was issued, and, under 
its positive instructions, the work is finally 
completed, at a cost of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The ‘“‘ way” is described as a sort of 
eovered ladder four hundred and fifty feet in 
length, with several locks or checks to break 
the force of the descending current; up this 
channel the shad and salmon swim easily, 
and thus find their way to the upper waters of 
the Connecticut. As the company at first re- 
fased. to accept the conditions offered by the 
State, they will now have to bear the full ex- 
pense of the structure, and, in the active inter- 
ference of the United States authorities, is to 


be found additional evidence that the newly- 


ereated fish commissions are in earnest in the 
important work they have taken in hand. 


A simple method for illustrating the pro- 
duction of cold by evaporation is described as 
follows: The neck of a bottle filled with liquid 
disulphide of carbon is closed with a cork, 
through the centre of which a small hole is 
pierced. Into this hole a roll of blotting-paper 
is inserted, so that the upper end shall project 
above the cork, while the lower enters the in- 
closed liquid. Owing to the porosity of the 
Paper, the liquid ascends; but, as it is of an 
extremely volatile character, it no sooner 
enters the atmosphere than rapid evaporation 
takes place, and the moisture contained in the 
strrounding air is at once precipitated in the 
form of hoar-frost upon the sides of the bottle 
and the exposed slip. If the supply of bisul- 
Phide is kept up, it will result in the for- 
Mation upon the summit of the bottle of a 
Peculiarly-shaped mushroom-like mound of 
frost. If the bottle be inclosed in the sides 
ofa glass or other vessel, there will be formed 





upon the floor of the vessel a series of cone- 
like mounds, similar to cave stalagmites; and 
an observation of this phenomenon suggested 
to MM. Dumas and Chevreul an explanation 
of certain geological phenomena that had not 
as yet been clearly understood. 


The monument to Galileo, recently erected 
by the citizens of Florence, Italy, was con- 
structed-at a cost of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. It consists of a vestibule, the 
interior of which is lined with historic frescoes, 
beyond this a small rectangular hall, at one 
end of which is a statue of Galileo, by Costoli. 
The walls are lined with white marble and 
frescoes. In numerous niches are placed cer- 
tain instruments used by Galileo ; these, in ad- 
dition to the interest of their association, are 
of value in showing the advances made in the 
form and construction of optical and philosoph- 
ical apparatus since the day when Galileo 
watched the swinging lamp in the cathedral 
of Pisa. 


The islands of St. Paul and St. George have 
recently been thoroughly explored by Mr. 
Henry W. Elliott, an official connected with 
the United States Treasury Department. The 
results of this survey have been transmitted 
to Washington, and embrace collections in 
natural history, with copious notes, illustra- 
tions of the life-history of the fur-seals, sea- 
lions, and walruses, together with numerous 
maps and sketches. It is expected that the 
records of Mr. Elliott’s labors will be made 
public in the form of an official report from the 
United States Treasury Department. 


In a recent communication on the energy 
of electricity, Rev. Arthur Rigg describes a 
galvanometer of so delicate a construction that, 
if one finger be laid in a trough of water and 
another finger in an adjoining trough, and 
the muscles of the arm be then slightly con- 
tracted, a current of electricity will be excited 
that will readily make its presence felt upon 
the galvanometer by a deflection of the needle. 





Contemporary Sayings. 


TS inst Goetater has a keen analysis of 
AL M. LouisV euillot, the great French advocate 
of ultramontanism. Of one side of his singu- 


lar character it says: ‘‘ In the power of believ- 
ing marvels, he would stand a competitive ex- 


amination with any medieval saint. We defy 
the most vigorous imagination to invent the 
story of such a miracle as he would reject, if 
it were to bring a certificate of character from 
the Vatican. The sun might stand still half a 
dozen times a day, the true cross. might mul- 
tiply itself into as. many fragments as would 
serve for the construction of a three-decker, 
sunbeams might be frozen as hard as hat-pegs, 
or a whole corps d’armée of dead men might be 
raised to life and be made good Catholics, 
without disturbing the mental equanimity of 
M. Louis Veuillot, if, as we have said, those 
marvels would only bring tickets of credibility 
from the Church.”’ 


Senator Sumner delivered a fine remy | of 
the Pilgrim Fathers at the recent dinner of the 
New-England Society, of which the followin 
paragraph contains the pith: ‘‘I know not i 
any whom I now have the honor to address 
have thought to recall the great in rank and 
— filling the gaze of the world as the May- 
ower with her mga | started forth on her 
adventurous voyage. At that time there were 
crowned sovereigns of Europe whose names 
were mentioned always with awe, and whose 
countenances are handed down by art, so that 
at this day they are visible to the curious as if 
they walked the streets. Mark now the con- 
trast. There was no artist for our forefathers ; 
nor are their countenances now known to men. 
But more than any powerful contemporaries, 
at whose tread the earth trembled, is their 





memory sacred. Theirs, indeed, were the en- 
signs of worldly power, but our pilgrims had 
in themselves that inborn virtue which was 
more than all else besides, and their landing 
was an epoch,”’ 


A writer on * neg ee | in Congress,” 
in the January number of Seribner’s Monthly, 
tells of a senator from one of the Middle States 
who occupied one of the middle seats to the 
left of the aisle. ‘‘ When this senator began 
to speak he edged off to the right, and came 
in contact with a neighbor, and spoke —— 
over his desk. To have a man gesticulating 
over one’s head is an untenable position to the 
most eer ied, and the neighbor usually 
vacated his place when he saw the senator 
moving on him with a set speech. Having 
thus routed the first neighbor, the speaker vic- 
toriously continued to advance over the ground 
from which the other had retreated, until he 
reached the second obstacle, another senator, 
whom he usually put to flight in the same 
manner.”’ 


In the course of an essay on Greg’s ‘* Creed 
of Christendom,” Mr. Francis W. Newman 
says: ‘*A future life is not to me ‘a solemn 
hope,’ but only a reverential augury and edi- 
fying speculation. Hope implies desire, and 

esire here is very feeble. Mr. Greg seems to 
assume, on the contrary, that all mankind 
earnestly long for a heavenly life after death, 
and therefore have invented bad arguments to 
establish it. To me it appears that there is 
very little desire, whether among professed 
Christians or others ; that either poetical fancy 
or moral speculation, or both together, origi- 
nated the conception alike among barbarians 
and among more civilized men. . . . In each 
case personal desire has little to do with it.” 


The 5 ary approves highly of that part 
of President Grant’s message which refers to 
Cuban slavery. It says: “‘ This rhetoric, if 
it be really President Grant’s, and not the re- 
porter’s, is pos soma stuff; but it is excellent 
sense, and means business. We should re- 
commend the Cuban slave-owners to ‘agree 
with their adversary quickly while they are 
in the way with him,’ lest at any time they 
should be delivered over to the United States 
to be dealt with as the South was dealt with. 
Assuredly they would not come out thence till 
they had paid the uttermost farthing.” 


Speaking of the discussion between Mr. 
Herndon and his critics. about. President Lin- 
coln’s religious belief, the 7ribune says: ‘‘ The 
truth probably is that Mr, Lincoln was one of 
the most reticent men who ever lived in re 
to his own spiritual exercises. He had a deep 
respect for religion and for its outward sym- 
bols and forms. He had also a profoundly re- 
ligious sense, sometimes approaching mysti- 
cism. But it will be as impossible to prove 
that he was a Christian as to prove that he was 
not, and historians and biographers will di- 
vide upon this question, as they are divided 
now, according to their own personal beliefs 
or disbeliefs.” 


Punch finds “ consolation” in the follow- 
ing: ‘*Housemaid: ‘I’m sorry to hear you’ve 
lost your uncle, Mary.’ Mary: ‘ Yes, it was 

uite sudden. But—ain’t it a real comfort as 

got that black dress, instead of the green one 
you wanted me to buy?’” And this, from 
the same source, may be taken as a warning 
against ‘‘ delicacies of the season;’’ ‘ Lady 
(to Jeames, who has brought up a note): 
*Did you ask the young person to take a 
seat?’ Jeames: ‘ Beg pard’n, m’lady, she'd 
hevidently been eatin’ o’ onions ; so I as’d her 
to be s’good as to wait outside.’ ” 


Some time ago the English Government 
sent over a solicitor to make inquiries with 
reference to the state of law in this country 
concerning custom-houses. On his return he 
was summoned as a witness in the Tichborne 
trial, and the report of the trial gives the fol- 
lowing question and answer: The witness was 
speaking of the jurisdiction of the various 
custom-houses in this State, when the Lord 
Chief-Justice asked: ‘‘ The whole system of 
the customs is under Federal law?” The wit- 
ness: ‘* Yes, In fact, the great office every one 
contends for is President of Customs, as giv- 
ing a chance for the presidency of the United 
States.’ 
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The Saturday Review says, & of a re- 
cent libel-suit in England: * We are familiar 
with experts in the form of mad doctors, chem- 
ical analysts, students of handwriting, and so 
on; but to be an expert in dramatic indecency 
strikes us as quite a new profession. We can 
imagine a chemist being asked to put a partic- 
ular substance into a crucible, or to dip it into 
acid. or to test it in some other way, and then 
to report the result in court. But it is not so 
easy to understand the scientific detection of 
a in a performance on the stage, 
and still Jess easy to understand a certificate 
by experts of the entire absence of impropri- 
ety. 


Mr. Robert Chambers says in a late number 
of Chambers’s Journal: ‘“*My brother W—— 
once found a lady’s brooch, which he next day 
advertised in the newspapers. Shortly after the 
announcement appeared, he was waited on by 
a lady who eagerly stated that she had lost a 
ring, and proceeded to describe it. ‘But,’ 
said my brother, ‘it was not a ring that I 
found ; it was a brooch.’ ‘Qh, yes,’ replied 
the lady, ‘but I thought you might have seen 
or heard something of my ring!’ Phrenolo- 
ists would call this a want of causality. It 
ooks like a want of common-sense.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ The sensible 
and honorable way of dealing with the discov- 
ery that the religion in which a man was edu- 
cated is false appears to us to be plain enough, 
and is, we believe, practised quietly and unos- 
tentatiously by many quict people who have in 
their day made the discovery for themselves. 
It is to avow the fact to their own minds qui- 
etly but quite distinctly, to recognize the truth 
(for, no doubt, it is a truth) that they have 
sustained a great moral shock and loss, and to 
act for the best upon that distinct understand- 
ing.” 


Mr. Herbert Spencer having in a late article 
accused Mr. Gladstone of holding the anti- 
scientific view concerning evolution, Mr. Glad- 
stone has published a letter in which he says : 
“*T have no repugnance to any conclusions 
whatever legitimately arising upon well-ascer- 
tained facts or well-tested reasonings ; and my 
complaint is that the functions of the Almigh- 
pA as creator and governor of the world are 

enied upon grounds which, whatever be the 
extension given to the phrases I have quoted, 
appear to me to be utterly and manifestly in- 
sufficient to warrant such denial.” 


The “ gloom” of Mr. Mill’s autobiography, 
and especially of that portion which contains 
the record of his earlier years, weighs upon the 
mind of the New-York Times. ‘* Was there 
ever,” it asks, ‘‘a picture so forbidding pre- 
sented to the world as that of the little Mill 
set to work at learning Greek at three years 
old, and of his father driving the infant through 
his daily grind? Surely the elder of these two 
strange figures must have fancied himself one 
of the Mills of the gods, for he certainly did 
grind exceeding small when he took that baby 
for his grist.” 


The Christian Union is glad to know that 
the Atlantic Monthly will be kept in Boston. 
“Tt is a genuine Boston notion. We are not 
about to attempt a definition of Boston, but 
every American citizen who has mastered his 
alphabet must be conscious that Boston does 
represent the Hellenic element in American 
life—a certain radiant and diffusive force of in- 
tellectualism among us;’’ and of this the At- 
lantic is the organ. 


“In our day,” says the Christian Union, 
‘the intelligent Christian perceives that pov- 
erty is not holier in the sight of God than rich- 
es, nor ignorance more saint-like than knowl- 
edge, nor the hair-shirt devotional above the 
business-coat, nor drab a more acceptable hue 
to heaven than blue, nor a flounce the symbol 
of a reprobate mind, and skimp skirts a meet 
offering of righteousness.” 


The Nation says: “If the people of the 
United States compel their government to pay 
its paper debt in hard coin, they will do some- 
thing which no community of the same size 
and character has been civilized enough to do, 
and will afford the most striking illustration 
of the advance of foresight and self-respect 
among the race which we have yet seen.” 





Dr. Holland claims to ‘‘ speak by the card” 
when he affirms that he “‘ does not exaggerate 
at all when he says that the American restau- 
rant is the worst-mannered place ever visited 
by decent people. No decent American ever 
goes into one when he can help it, and com- 
paratively few decent people know how very 
indecent it is.’’ 


A writer in one of the current English 
magazines, who has evidently taken upon him- 
self the part of advocatus diaboli, says: ‘It 
would be difficult to specify a more rapid 
change in the public mind, or a more startling 
collapse of reputation, than took place within 
. - weeks after the death of John Stuart 

il.’ 


The Golden Age tells another college-story : 
‘*Said a professor to a notorious laggard, who 
was once, for a wonder, wee in his place 
at morning prayers, at the appointed time, ‘I 
marked you, sir, as punctual, this morning. 
What is your excuse?’ ‘§-s-sick, sir, and 
couldn’t sleep,’ was the reply.” 


Mr. Beecher said, in a recent sermon: “‘ The 
world’s thought, or the world’s mind, is run- 
ning toward religion as a vital force rather than 
as an organized intellection. As a means of 
education and of reformation, it is adapting it- 
self to the absolute wants of mankind, and is 
daily growing in importance.” 


The English critics are determined to marry 
off Miss Alcott. The Saturday Review has 
steadily refused to entertain the idea that she 
is single, and now the Spectator reviews 
‘Work’ as “a novel by Mrs. Alcott.” This 
is the penalty of knowing so much about little 
men and women. 


One of the speakers at the Boston Centen- 
nial Tea-party made a good point when he 
said that “‘ tea made with salt-water is a rare ex- 
periment, but once, at least, it was successful, 
and produced more wholesome effects than the 
whole crop of the Celestial Empire from that 
day to this.”’ 


A writer in Fraser’s Magazine argues that 
‘when you are bent on doing any thing wrong, 
you should a by convincing yourself that 
it is wrong; because, then, though you are 
guilty of the transgression, you retain your 
principles unimpaired.” 


The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





ECEMBER 18.—Funeral of the late Pro- 
fessor Agassiz from the Appleton Chapel 
of Harvard University. 

Report that the King of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands has withdrawn his proposal for a reci- 
procity treaty with the United States. 

The bombardment of Cartagena continues. 
General Dominiquez offers pardon to all who 
surrender. Terrible magazine-explosion with- 
in the insurgents’ lines; eighteen men killed. 


December 19.—An expedition, in aid of the 
insurgents, numbering five hundred men, has 
effected a landing in Cuba. Advices from in- 
surgent sources state that five hundred Span- 
iards set out to surprise a depot of arms and 
ammunition near Guaimarco, but fell into an 
ambuscade prepared for them by General Go- 
mez; only one hundred Spaniards escaped. 

Report that the King of Dahomey has united 
with the Ashantees. 

Henry W. Genet, notorious New-York pol- 
itician, under trial for fraudulent] obtaining 
money from the corporation, found guilty. 


DecemBer 20.—News from Acheen asserts 
that the Dutch are in possession of all the ter- 
7 on the left side of the Acheen River. 

r. Booth elected United States Senator 
from California. 

A collision between freight-trains on the 
Eastern Railway, near Kennebunk, Me. ; three 
persons killed. 

Intelligence that the near exhaustion of food 
in Bengal renders a famine certain. 


DEcEemBER 21.— Report that the Spanish 
Government has demanded the return of the 





Virginius and her crew and passengers recent- 
ly surrendered, 

Ferry - boat capsizes in the Thames, near 
London; thirteen lives lost. 

Trouble at Matamoras, Mexico, in an elec. 
tion for mayor. Several hundred men con. 
centrated on the plaza in front of the City Hall, 
where the return judges were to meet to count 
the vote. The present mayor attempted to 
leave the hall with the returns without an- 
nouncing the result, when a general — en- 
sued, in which the mayor and eight policemen 
were wounded. Government troops, several 
hundred strong, entered the plaza, and planted 
several pieces of artillery, covering the square, 
when the combatants retired. 


Decemser 22.—Report that the Sultan of 
Acheen has surrendered to the Dutch com- 
mander. 

Ps pope has appointed twelve new cardi- 
nals. 

Advices that General Ignacio Gonzales has 
been elected President of the Republic of San- 
to Domingo. 

Advices of the death of Sir Gillery Piggott, 
Baron of the Exchequer. 

A brother and sister, Nicholas and Mary 
Ryan, found dead, with their throats cut, at 
their residence, in Broome Street, New York. 
No trace of the murderer. 

Henry W. Genet, in charge of sheriff, 
New York, awaiting sentence, escapes. 


DecremsBeEr 23.—Judge Hager elected U.$ 
Senator for California. 

Advices of the death, at New Caledonia, 
of Count Henri de Rochefort-Lucay, better 
known as Henri Rochefort, famous as a French 
journalist and communist, and for his fierce 
hatred of the Second Empire; recently trans- 
ported for acts committed under the reign of 
the Commune. Born 1830. 


Dxcemser 24.—Death, at Baltimore, in his 
seventy-ninth year, of Johns O. Hopkins, re- 
puted the wealthiest man of that city. Dur- 
ing the past year he had appropriated four 
million dollars to found a hospital, and two 
million to institute a university, in addition 
to land for the site. 

Ex-Mayor a Hall, of New York, under 
trial for willful neglect in offiee, acquitted. 

Advices from Spain that a fleet of steamers 
are at San Sebastian, for the purpose of em- 
barking the republican forces under General 
Moriones, which are surrounded by thirty 
thousand Carlists. 








Hotices, 


NOW IS THE SEASON OF AC- 
CIDENTS, by sea and by land, and now is the season 
for men not already insured in the “ Travelers, of Hart- 
ford,” to secure a policy of insurance against accidents. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO APPLE- 
TONS’ F¥OURNAL, for 1874, remitting fifty cents 
extra ($4.50 in all), may receive the JouRNAL from the 
beginning of Christian Reid’s story, ‘“‘ A Daughter of 
Bohemia” (Oct. 25th)—/en numbers for fifty cents! 
This offer is made exclusively to new subscribers sub- 
scribing for the whole of the ensuing year, and will 
hold good only to January 15, 1874. 

“© 4VILUDE, or GAME OF BIRDS.” 
Thirty-two beautiful pictures, thirty-two interesting 
descriptions. The best possible incentive to the study 
of Natural History. THE ONLY GAME EVER PUBLISHED 
IN THE INTEREST OF SctENCcE. For sale by all dealers, 
or sent post-paid, on receipt of seventy-five cents, by 
West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

“Teaches Natural History incidentally, yet in the 
most systematic manner.” —Boston Daily Globe. 

SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, A® 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray St. N. Y. 











